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Stranger Than Fiction 


EN are so habituated to the commonplace that even the 
M slightest variation therefrom leaves them unbelieving or 

unconvinced. Yet the history of life is filled with singular 
happenings that transform to an adage the observation that 
“Truth is stranger than fiction.” And so, because the average man 
and woman had never conceived in their most uncurbed imagin- 
ings, much less envisioned it as a fact, a news item from Rio de 
Janeiro through International News, is relegated to far away 
fancies. 

This dispatch asserts that Maria Antonia, the wife of Jose 
Martin for 70 childless years, gave birth, at the age of 90, to 
twins. Her husband, a lifelong resident of Sete Lagoas in south- 
eastern Brazil, is also understood to be 90 years old. The dis- 
patch reassuringly states that both the mother and the twin babies 
are doing well although it does not indicate the sex of the chil- 
dren. Perhaps both are boys destined to lead their nation through 
the vicissitudes of present-day uncertainty to peace and a pros- 
perous destiny in the years of the future. 

Beyond a discussion, not one among the millions who read this 
item will be convinced of its veracity, yet most of them will be 
believers and readers of the Bible wherein several counterparts 
of this unusual age for child bearing are recounted. 

When one casts back over the span of years into the misty cen- 
turies, one truth startlingly impresses and that is the consistency 
with which the unexpected intrudes into prosaic lives and un- 
eventful times to recast from its presumed course the destiny of 
the world through the ensuing years. Liberators rise to power 
who were nurtured within the palaces of despotic emperors. Dic- 
tators who were born in obscurity to impoverished parents arise 
to absolute power over proud races. Men and women die through 
the operation of inventions which were not dreamed of at their 
birth. Men and women, too, live for years though stricken by dis- 
eases, which in their childhood were listed as incurable, because 
some student in his laboratory discovered the enemy to health and 
found its master. 

The unforeseen, the unexpected, are most often the crucial 
points in more than the majority of lives. Men have always 
sought, in the personal sense, for some agency to circumvent such 
forces. Insurance, the modern answer, of which all may avail, 
can minimize the ill effect of much that is unbelievable. 
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THE SUICIDE RECORD OF 1937 


Records Show Rate of Self Destruction 
Rises and Falls With Economic Curve 


By FRreperick L. HorrMAn, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Biochemical Research Foundation of the 


UICIDES as a general rule fluc- 
tuate more or less according to 
the economic condition of the 

country at large and while the effect 
is not very pronounced, except during 
severe depressions, it is nevertheless 
an interesting social phenomenon. In 
Table 1, I give the suicide record for 
local cities since 1900, showing a rise 
in the rate from 15.4 per 100,000 at 
the beginning of the 38-year period 
to a first high of 21.5 in 1908 and a 
fall to a second low of 11.9 in 1920, 
rising again to a second high of 21.3 
by 1932, falling to 15.9 by 1936, and 
rising again to 16.3 in 1937. But the 
effect of the depression during re- 
cent years has been profoundly af- 
fected by the huge relief expenditures 
of the Federal and state govern- 
ments but for which, it goes without 
saying, the rate for last year would 





unquestionably have been much 
higher. 
Table | 
SUICIDES IN SELECTED 
AMERICAN CITIES 
Rates per 100,000 

No. of Death 
Year Cities Population Suicides Rate 
1900 100 16,822,918 2,590 15.4 
1901 100 17,378,867 2,730 15.7 
1902 100 17,934,812 2,988 16.7 
1903 100 18,490,757 3,335 18.0 
1904 100 19,045,700 3,560 18.7 
1905 100 19,602,747 3,560 18.2 
1906 100 20,158,392 3,394 16.8 
1907 100 20,714,536 3,886 18.8 
1908 100 21,270,481 4,564 21.5 
1909 100 21,825,426 4,447 20.4 
1910 100 22,383,297 4,377 19.6 
1911 100 22,904,660 4,674 20.4 
1912 100 23,417,106 4,554 19.4 
1913 100 23,948,530 4,710 19.7 
1914 100 24,471,925 5,106 20.9 
1915 100 24,994,329 5,209 20.8 
1916 100 25,516,735 4,592 18.0 
1917 100 26,039,039 4,358 16.7 
1918 100 26,561,545 3,870 14.6 
1919 100 27,083,949 3,875 14.3 
1920 100 28.587,024 3,399 11.9 
1921 100 28,069,389 4,381 15.6 
1922 100 28,551,754 4,258 14.9 
1923 100 29,034,120 4,292 14.8 
1924 100 29,516,484 4,526 15.3 
1925 100 30,039,318 4,651 15.5 
1926 100 30,481,214 4,996 16.4 
1927 100 30,963,579 5,196 16.8 
1928 100 31,087,156 5,625 18.1 
1929 100 31,923,966 5,789 18.1 
1930 100 32,296,893 6,441 19.9 
1931 100 32,797,490 6,725 20.5 
1932 100 33,273,085 7,083 21.3 
1933 99 33,774,652 6,447 19.1 
1934 96 35,201,860 6,085 7.3 
1935 100 35,.067.933 5,694 16.2 
1936 100 35,069,572 5.590 15.9 
1937 100 35,651,613 5,827 16.3 





For the nation as a whole the data 
for 1937 will not be available for 
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some time to come. I give, however, 
in Table 2, the statistics for the 
United States for the 15-year period 
ending with 1936, with the loss due 
to suicide estimated for the country as 
a whole during those years when the 


nomic depression which draws _ its 
share of suicides from the unemployed 
or those otherwise affected. 

The rates increased in 91 cities, de 
creased in 98 and remained the same 
in 5. The 10 cities showing highest 


Table 2 
SUICIDES IN UNITED STATES 
Rates per 100,000 


Per Cent 








Population Total 
Year Reg. Area Population 
1922 93,866,240 85.4 
1923 ‘ 97,816,104 87.7 
1924 ee 100,082,062 88.4 
1925 102,951,999 89.6 
1926 , . 104,938,301 90.1 
1927 108,177,568 91.5 
DD -eertevee 114,258,516 95.3 
1929 we rr : 116,317,515 95.7 
1930 ‘an 118,560,800 96.2 
1931 119,421,000 96.3 
1932 96. 
1933 100.0 
1934 100.0 
1935 100.0 
1936 100.0 
1922-26 9,654,706 
1927-31 399 
1932-36 200 


1922-36 1,704,781,305 
registration era did not comprehend 
the entire country. 

Here it is shown that the total esti- 
mated mortality from suicide was 12, 
965 in 1922, increasing to 18,294 by 
1936. By quinquennial periods the 
rate has increased from 12.1 per 100,- 
000 in 1922-26 to 14.7 in 1927-31 and 
15.3 in 1932-36. In the aggregate dur- 
ing the 15 years there have been not 
less than a quarter of a million deaths 
by self murder in the entire United 
States. The economic value of this 
loss of life is, of course, a matter of 
pure conjecture but the totals must 
certainly be looked upon as an im- 
pressive waste of human material, the 
salvage of even a fair proportion of 
which would be of substantial value 
to the nation at large. 

The usual details for 194 cities are 
given in Table 3, showing for the last 
two years the number of suicides and 
the estimated rates per 100,000 of 
population. The table shows that the 
actual number of suicides in these 
cities increased from 7047 in 1936 to 
7318 in 1937, while the corresponding 
rates increased from 15.8 to 16.1 
While the increase is slight it is sug 
gestive of the continuance of the eco- 


Estimated 
Deaths in 


Deaths Rate Total Population 
11,052 11.8 12,965 
11,287 11 12,827 
12,061 12.1 13,697 
12,495 12.1 13,899 
13,410 12.8 14,916 
14,356 13.3 15,720 
15,566 13.¢ 16,301 
16,260 14. 17,014 
18,551 15.7 19,341 
20,088 16.8 20,844 
20,927 17.4 21,719 
19,993 15.9 19,993 
18,828 14.9 18,828 
18,214 14.3 18,214 
18,294 14.2 18,294 
60,306 12.1 68,304 
84,821 14.7 89,220 
96,256 15.: 97,048 
241,383 14.2 254,572 


suicide rates during 1937 were Chey- 
enne, Wyo., 59.1; Newburg, N. Y. 
38.1; San Francisco, Calif., 36.2; San 
Diego, Calif., 35.8; Spokane, Wash, 
33.6; Tacoma, Wash., 33.2; Seattle, 
Wash., 30.5; Washington, D. C., 30.1; 
Los Angeles, Calif., 29.9, and Pasa 
dena, Calif., 29.1. The remarkable 
concentration of high suicide rates o 
the Pacific Coast is deserving of spe 
cial inquiry. For a number of year 
San Diego led all others but this year 
San Diego’s rate is exceeded by that 
for San Francisco, though very slight 
ly. Various explanations have been 
advanced why this should be so but 
none is satisfactory although it & 
reasonable to suppose that the Pacific 
Coast, being the ultimate objective @ 
large numbers of the unemployed 
there is here an accumulation of th 
very elements from which a larg 
proportion of the victims of suicidal 
impulse is derived. The high rate for 
Newburgh, N. Y., is accidental for 
during previous years the rate has 
not been particularly high. The high 
rate for Washington, D. C., may als? 
be due to much the same causes ® 
apply to the Pacific Coast in that the 


Capitol likewise attracts numero 
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sons redestined to fail in the ay x EOF. we 
persons P P Table 7. SUICIDE BY POPULATION OF CITIES, 1936-1937 














search for employment or for success Rate per 100,000 
in their respective undertakings. Sai PO an. 1986 wannet me jvm GG iain 
‘ raat ara ities opulation No. o 0. 0 
In marked contr ast are the 10 oe of Cities Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
with lowest suicide rates during 1937, Under 25,000 .... 2 46,739 10 21.4 3 70,958 25 35.2 
; eS Sper ae oa 25,000- 99,999 ... 98 6,229,544 823 13.2 97 6,293,460 836 13.3 
at the head of which stands Yonkers, 100,000-499,999 ... 79 15,338,081 2,562 16.7 79 15,661,772 2,627 16.8 
N. Y., with a rate of only 2.0 per 100,- 500,000 and over.. 15 22,871,026 3,652 16.0 15 23,344,419 3,830 16.4 
000, followed by Lakewood, Ohio, with OOD ok occas 194 44,535,434 7,047 15.8 194 45,370,604 7,818 16.1 
2.8, Quincy, Mass., 3.8, Johnstown, —- — —_—______ —__—— — 
Pa., 4.2, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 4.8, ~~: —-- 
Bethlehem, Pa., 5.0, Schenectady, Table 8. SUICIDE IN THIRTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1936-1937 
; » . oa : Rate per 100,000 
N. Y., 5.1, Pueblo, Colo., 5.7, Winston- : prod a ese 
Salem, N. C., 6.0, and Terre Haute, Population Deaths Rate ' Population Deaths Rate 
6.3. Of s +< interest i is Brantford, Ont. ....... Jak 31,382 1 3.2 31,439 0 0.0 
Ind., 5.3. Of special interest in this ee * 93"304 5 6.0 85,726 18 21.0 
is it jist of cities is the inclusion of Niag- Edmonton, Alta. ........ .+++ 85,000 . 9.4 87,034 14 16.1 
nloyed ara Falls which returns a rate of only Sea wo treeenees | SES . ry Naan 7 Sy 
4.8 per 100,000, compared with a rate Montreal, i  @ebnseeduane 875,000 51 5.8 885,000 65 7.3 
* — ; Ottawa, Ont. ...... hme! 141,584 14 9.9 142,852 4 2.8 
es, de of 8.5 for 1936. I question, however, Quebec, Que. ..... DRA Keer IS 140,000 " 2.1 142,000 4 2.8 
. a ae YE ‘ te Saskatoon, Sask. .. 94 41,606 0 0.0 41,776 5 12.0 
| Same whether these rates are absolutely Toronto, Ont. ............... 645,462 66 10.2 648,309 82 12.6 
ighest trustworthy since I understand that Vancouver, B. C.............. 247,558 36 14.5 253,363 44 17.4 
g agen Sher gate Victoria, B. C................ 58,175 10 17.2 64,540 8 12.4 
3 there is a local disposition to exclud« Windsor, Ont. ........... “t) 101/568 13 12.8 102,839 7 6.8 
non-residents whose bodies are found ES scveanes cececeveses 2,680,249 225 8.4 2,715,354 270 9.9 


in Niagara River after having taken iil acacia spa ila 
the deadly plunge over the Falls. A : , 161 £ T = : 
special examination of the suicides at against an average of 16.1 for a Table 6. SUICIDE IN NEW YORK CITY, 





ated ‘ities rg y 12.7 for cities 3 ? 
ated Niagara would throw light upon an pigs ag te oo ge os Y rn s CHICAS Ee ae SAN 
~ important aspect of the suicide prob- ’ t n a aa “or a a nee Rate per 100,000 
65 “ : , N ongle “ities > rate , 
327 lem. The Falls unquestionably at- or t . ahh ne 7 mene . - New Chi- Phila- San 
4 tract numerous potential suicide vic- ¥ ‘wir ys “e t ; igher ps3 a . ‘ ; 2 8 — — 
99 : ogg ; : i rate ° 2 1920 14. ' : . 
916 tims just as this is the case with m e nrg oinec rate ‘ : nee ty or =— _ 
a certain high bridges or tall struc- cities, wit an estimate: a 1922 13.3 13.9 164 a8 
: ' maa in 1937 of 16,140,265, was 15.4 or 19s 13.6 18.8 14. + 
p14 tures otherwise. 1924 13.4 14.8 15.8 36.8 
341 below the average for the country at 1925 14.8 14.0 13.1 30.6 
344 : eat ee cs ; 516.1. The 1 . ao 1926 14.0 15.8 15.9 34.1 
719 Geographical Distribution large, given as 16.1. e iowest rate 1927 16.3 15.4 15.0 42.0 
993 a ‘ = . ‘ 1928 17.6 17.6 15.8 39.9 
+4 Tt meneieaient teckfenen of oul. is returned for Detroit, or 11.2, and aa hap ty ty eas 
geographical incidence of sui : 9 
214 _ ; the highest for Los Angeles, or 29.9 1930 20.1 18.9 17.6 41.1 
294 cide is clearly set forth in Table 4, Th t for 1937 sh he pitas 1931 21.2 17.9 16.8 37.5 
2 : ; rates * 1937 show only sli 35 
a which gives the consolidated returns - a oe oe wager He 7 1983 18:3 16:1 167 38.0 
048 for 194 cities. It re-emphasizes the variations from those for 1936. To 1934 16.6 15.0 16.1 81.9 
572 ° —— . iv : > > ° 1935 .0 2 8 30.2 
outstanding position of the Pacific give the student of the problem ” 1936 15.2 14.6 12.1 39.4 
Coast where it is usually held that useful retrospective review I give in 1937 14.8 14.4 13.2 36.2 
Chagi life offers its greatest values. The Table 6 the rates for the 18-year P : ahi Aaa 
N. ¥. 0% average rate for Pacific Coast cities | period ending with 1937 for four im- I next give a brief table showing 
25 San during 1937 was 29.2 per 100,000 portant cities. the distribution of suicide according 
Wash, d ; to the size of cities, limited to four 
Seattle, Table 4. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SUICIDE MORTALITY, 1936-1937 groups beginning with a few cities 
., 30.1; Rate per 100,000 of less than 25,000 showing high rates 
asa- No. of 1936 _- ——1937 _ thi j si i bh 
P Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate which cannot be considered gnificant 
arkable Pacific soon 4,052,745 1,128 27.7 4,228,303 1,285 29.2 The distribution for the groups is 
ates oD Mountain 7 648,979 145 22.4 655,906 131 20.0 also without very particular indica- 
West N. Central 17 3,267,055 614 18.8 3,314,340 623 18.8 ‘ Re a 
of spe South Atlantic . 18 3,156,477 568 18.0 3,207,617 588 18.3 tion that the size of the cities has any 
F West S. Central.... 11 2,154,039 358 16.6 2,208,343 341 15.4 aRCes ? . +s 
f yeas) fast N. Central... 40 11,092,767 1,554 14.0 11,399,011 1,646 14.4 very marked influence on the suicide 
is yeat Middle Atlantic 2 14,893,487 2,016 13.5 15,028,929 2,062 13.7 rate in this country. 
- that lew England 34 3,732,361 466 12.5 3,759,024 493 13.1 
by t East S. Central 11 1,537,524 203 13.2 1,569,131 199 12.7 ° 
- slight _ Canadian Record 
, 194 14,535,434 7,047 15.8 45,370,604 7,318 16.1 : a . ons 
re been "Pacific . .. Wash., Ore., Calif. The rates for Canadian —- 5 
so but Reuntain cee cy -+Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev markedly below those for cities of 
oan est N. Central....Minn., lowa, Mo., N. D., S. D., Neb., Kan. . . 
h it # Seuth Atlantic «<2. Del., Md., D. C., Va.. W. Va., N. C.. S. C.. Ga., Fla. the United States, averaging only 9.9 
: est S. Central... . Ark., La., Okla., Texas . 937, showin slight 
Pacific East N. Central .Ohio, Ind, IIL, Mich., Wis. poe 100,000 for 1 “ wiped S & 
ctive of Middle Atlantic ....N. Y.. N. J., Pa. increase, as observed for this country, 
New Fingland ...... Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn. . 
rployed, East S. Central.....Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss. over the rate for 1936 given as 8.4. 
of hh ® ——-- The highest Canadian rate was re- 
a large The suicide rates for the country’s five largest cities are shown in Table 5. turned for Calgary, Alta., or 21.0 in 
suicidal ——- 1937, contrasting with a rate of only 
rate for Table 5. SUICIDE IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES, 1936-1937 6.0 in 1936. The Canadian rate in- 
ital for Rate per 100,000 creased in 8 cities, decreased in 4, 
1936 . _ 1937 — . : 
ate has Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate and remained the Same in one. The 
he high Chics go 3,490,700 511 14.6 3,607,000 520 14.4 rate for Montreal was 7.3, and for 
reit 1,550,000 191 12.3 1,658,000 186 11.2 . 
ray also Lee Angeles 1,298,375 384 29.6 1,400,000 418 29.9 the city of Quebec only 2.8. Quebec, 
ss New York 7,363,624 1,116 15.2 7,434,346 1,098 14.8 hich is intensely French Canadian 
uses ® BH Philadelphia 2,028,511 246 12.1 2,040,919 270 13.2 — : y 
that the “ ; and Catholic, shows low rates for 
73 9 : y 5 265 § ‘5 . . 
umerous _ Py Re are 15,731,210 2,448 15.€ 16,140,265 2,492 15.4 previous years, while the more Pro- 
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Table 9. SUICIDE IN TEN COUNTRIES, 1921-1936 


Rate per 100,000 


Can- Eng. & Scot- Irish N.Ire- Switzer- Ger- Hun- New 

U.S.A ada Wales land FreeSt. land land many gary Zealand 
1921 12.5 6.7 9.9 5.6 2.6 4.7 22.7 20.6 26.0 12.8 
1922 11.8 7.5 10.2 5.6 2.2 4.5 23.8 21.7 27.1 13.1 
1923 11.5 8.2 10.3 6.7 2.5 4.0 23.4 21.3 29.3 10.4 
1924 12.1 8.1 9.6 7.4 3.2 5.4 23.5 23.1 38.0 12.2 
1925 12.1 8.7 10.5 7.6 3.0 6.0 21.9 24.5 29.3 13.0 
1926 12.8 7.2 11.4 8.7 3.3 5.0 26.1 26.2 30.4 11.3 
1927 13.3 7.9 12.5 10.4 3.2 6.4 24.6 25.3 28.6 14.5 
1928 13.6 7.7 12.4 9.8 3.3 5.1 25.7 25.2 30.5 14.5 
1929 14.0 8.0 12.6 9.8 3.8 5.7 24.4 26.1 29.1 15.7 
1930 15.6 9.9 12.7 10.3 2.8 4.9 26.0 27.8 30.8 13.5 
1931 16.8 9.7 12.9 10.2 3.7 5.0 24.8 28.8 34.3 15.6 
1932 17.4 9.8 14.3 10.2 3.7 5.6 29.7 29.2 35.1 16.5 
1933 15.9 8.6 14.0 10.6 3.4 5.5 27.3 28.7 31.8 13.6 
1934 14.9 8.6 13.7 10.8 3.5 5.2 26.5 28.7 32.4 12.3 
1935 14.3 8.3 12.9 9.4 3.0 4.0 26.4 es 31.1 10.0 
1936 14.2 8.4 12.4 10.0 3.9 27.8 10.0 

testant population of Toronto re- of 31.1 for Hungary and 37.1 for 


turned a rate of 12.6 in 1937 and 10.2 
in 1936. 

In Table 9 I compare the suicide 
rates of ten countries for the period 
1921-1936, indicating various local 
trends of a more or less conflicting 


nature. 
The international aspects of the 
problem are better displayed in 


Table 10, for forty-nine countries, 
starting with no suicides in the Faroe 
Islands and a rate of only 1.4 for 
Newfoundland and 1.5 for the Mal- 
tese Islands and concluding with rates 


Table 10 


Austria. The recent political changes 
in the latter country will unquestion- 
ably raise the rates for 1937-38 con- 
siderably. 


Collectively these forty-nine coun- 


tries had a population of 625,000,000, 
or not far from one-third of the total 
population of the inhabited globe. In 
this vast population there occurred 
nearly one hundred thousand suicides, 
equivalent to a rate of 15.5 per 100,- 
000, or excluding the United States, 
15.8. Hence our own suicide rate of 


14.2 


SUICIDES IN 49 COUNTRIES 


Rate per 100,000 


Year Population 

Dawes Belam€s ...ccccccccctdive 1986 26,000 
Newfoundland ............... 1936 291,520 
Maltese Islands .............. 1936 262,165 
Philippine Islands* ........... 1936 12,002,813 
Venezuela ....... ie 1935 3.195.654 
ST cassporenee 1936 1,138,558 
Irish Free State ...... 1935 2,971,000 
British Guiana ............ 1936 332,898 
DE cccccee 1933 4,403,600 
Turkey** ..... - 1934 1.687.890 
Northern Ireland ...... 1936 1,294,000 
Dn bites ck seecks ese 1935 24,583.096 
Trinidad and Tobago 1936 444,124 
WOSCO .ccces aiueeeebenene 1936 6.840,000 
i privé stbabeouneves 1935 2.881.514 
ee 1936 5,631,000 
DET Cueneseesceubeaeacenes 1936 $4,221,000 
ee ree 1936 42,993,602 
DP . cachenteevSesevees 1935 946.013 
Holland*** ..... 1925 8,433.000 
ES rea 1932 4,401,891 
Lithuania .......... 1936 2,526,535 
Union of So. Africa* 1936 2.003.106 
: ccne eet awa 1936 11,014,000 
New Zealand ..... 1936 1,492,344 
Seotland .......... 1936 4,966,300 
tt wthwsednéneee ce 1934 114,743 
DT oso cenesisecne 1936 19,319,230 
DE «<,tcdbbeateekerseon es 1936 6,777,744 
England and Wales 1936 40,839,000 
PM? Gcoddvudeunt svvdececs 1934 7,063,000 
ch whih nodec-as 6 ee éaewe 1936 $1,831 
United States ...... 1936 128,429,000 
PD. e<¢edénocas 1934 6,222.328 
De  tcadachavivae? 1937 1.346.917 
S. bhdntddsdscadateveve 1933 4,120,814 
eae 1935 2.040.356 
Dn ¢pccedwteses ee 19385 8,299,940 
DEL i ecéacenesereeese 1936 3.723.000 
Finland 1936 3.797.004 
PY Koavedbbaéuseoeder 1934 68,194,900 
OD. cineaves pene 1934 41,950.000 
Czechoslovakia*** 1935 15,158,000 
Switzerland pads 1936 4,163,450 
Esthonia*** 1933 1.124.000 
TE nals en oe bho doe 1934 65,588.000 
South Rhodesia* 1936 55.590 
Hungary 1925 8,943,533 
Austria*** 1935 6,760,963 
Total (49 countries) . 625,047,066 
Total (without USA) 496,618,066 


*Union of S. Africa and Rhodesia--European population only. 


pines—-Christian population. 
**Selected towns with Health Bureaus 
***Taken from Italian Year Book—1937. 
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SUICIDES IN 50 FOREIGN 


is about the average for the 
Deaths Rate 
0 0.0 
4 1.4 Madrid, Spain 
4 1.5 Barcelona, Spain ..... 
190 1.6 Dublin (city), I. F. 8S. 
58 1.8 Istanbul, Turkey ...... 
26 2.3 Manila, Philippines* 
92 3.1 Caracas, Venezuela 
11 3.3 Cairo, Egypt e 
148 3.4 Asuncion, Paraguay 
63 3.7 Bergen, Norway ..... 
51 3.9 Belfast, North Ireland 
972 4.0 Recife, Brazil ........ 
22 5.0 Alexandria, Egypt 
395 5.8 Rome, Italy ........ 
186 6.5 Colombo, Ceylon ...... 
380 6.7 Rio de Janiero, Brazil . 
2.598 7.6 Greater Melbourne, Austr. 
3,399 7.9 Bombay, India .......... 
75 7.9 Auckland, New Zealand 
673 8.0 Glasgow, Scotland .. 
360 8.2 Amsterdam, Holland 
209 8.3 Wellington, New Zealand 
166 8.3 Shanghai, China 
922 8.4 Brisbane, Australia 
149 10.0 Sydney, Australia 
496 10.0 Manchester, England 
12 10.5 Milan, Italy ......... 
2,035 10.5 Antwerp, Belgium 
789 11.6 London, England** 
5,079 12.4 Nottingham, England 
880 12.5 Liege, Belgium ‘ 
! 12.6 Singapore, Straits Sett. 
18,294 14.2 Santa Fe, Argentina 
953 15.3 Athens, Greece 
207 15.4 Sofia, Bulgaria 
634 15.4 Osaka, Japan 
320 15.7 Paris, France 
1,398 16.8 Tokio, Japan ..... 
644 17.3 Stockholm, Sweden 
705 18.6 Copenhagen, Denmark 
14.554 21.3 Havana, Cuba ..... 
8,995 21.4 Zurich, Switzerland 
4,125 27.2 Bucharest, Roumania 
1,158 27.8 Warsaw, Poland 
314 27.9 Oslo, Norway ...... 
18,801 28.7 Helsingfors, Finland 
16 28.8 Berlin, Germany 
2,777 31.1 Nurenbure, Germany 
2,506 37.1 Prague, Czehoslovakia 
. Budapest, Hungary 
96,849 15.5 Vienna, Austria 
78,555 15.8 
Total .. 
Philip- 


*Christian population only. 
**Administrative County 





world at targe. In this compilation 
I have used in all cases the latest 
available data which in certain jp. 
stances do not go further than 1932, 

The preceding international table 
is amplified by a further table for 
fifty foreign cities, including many 
interesting localities for which np 
previous figures have been available 

This table gives the returns for the 
latest year for which the official sta. 
tistics have been published, and starts, 
curiously enough, with Madrid, Spain, 
with a rate of only 0.3 per 100,000, 
based on three suicides during the 
year 1935. This incredibly low rat 
is according to the official records ¢ 
Spanish mortality published previou 
to the present state of war. It i 
sustained by a rate of only 1.6 fo 
Barcelona, both cities being intensely 
Catholic. These are followed by an. 
other center of Catholic population, 
or Dublin, the capital of the Irish 
Free State, and, curiously, by a Mo 
hammedan center, the city of Istam- 
bul, the capital of the Republic of 
Turkey. By way of contrast it may 
be pointed out that the three cities 

(Concluded on page 12) 




















Table I1 





CITIES 





Rate per 100,000 















Year Population Deaths Rate 
1935 1,048,072 3 0 
1935 1,148,129 18 my 
1935 467,691 13 a 
1934 740.805 27 a4 
1936 357,547 14 a8 
1935 143,440 4 4g 
1933 1,233,500 62 50 
1935 95.651 5 62 
1933 102,581 6 5s 
1936 415,151 25 6 
1934 458.607 28 él 
1933 663,100 45 ai 
1936 1,153,485 92 a 
1936 308,128 26 aA 
1936 1,700,532 152 a) 
1935 1,008,300 91 9 
1936 1,161,383 107 ! 
1936 210,933 20 05 
1936 1,132,977 114 10. 
1935 781,652 80 10! 
1936 149,382 16 10! 
1936 1,180,969 131 11 
1935 305,542 36 1 
1936 1,267,350 152 124 
1936 759,058 92 123 
1936 1,115.848 156 14! 
1937 285,346 40 4 
1936 4,141,100 598 144 
1936 279,400 42 15 
1936 161,433 25 185 
1986 490,155 77 15! 
1937 145,159 23 153 
1936 499,197 80 16! 
1937 287,976 51 11 
1934 2,722,700 492 18! 
1987 2,829,746 560 194 
1934 5,662,900 1,226 2 
1934 526,027 126 24s 
1936 671.900 179 6. 
1934 583,840 159 m3 
1936 $18,610 89 as 
1936 642,441 181 283 
1935 1,222,900 362 208 
1934 265,000 81 508 
1926 280,685 100 36.1 
1934 4,212,000 1,555 36! 
1937 409,158 154 sis 
1935 911,290 361 39 
1935 1,054,054 585 365 
1936 1,874,130 1,069 514 

49,586,960 9,734 196 























Chek 
Chey 
Chie: 
Cicer 
Cine’ 
Cleve 
Colur 
Cone 
Covir 
Dalla 
Dave 
Dayt« 
Decat 
Denv 
Des | 
Detro 
Dulut 


East 
East 
Elizal 
Elmir 
El P: 
Erie, 
Evans 
Fall | 
Fargo 
Fitcht 
Flint, 
Fort | 
Fort ' 


Galves 
Gary, 
Glouce 
Grand 
Great 
Greens 


Hamil! 
Harris 
Hartfo 
Haver! 
Highla 
Hobok« 
Holyok 
Honolv 
Housto 


Indian: 


Jacksor 
Jackso1 
Jersey 

Johnste 


Kalam: 
Kansas 
Kansas 
Kenosh 
Knoxvi 


Lakewc 
Lancas' 
Lansing 
Lawren 
Lexingt 
Lincoln 
Little } 
Long EF 
Los An 
Louisvi| 

well, 
Lynn, } 


McKees 
Macon, 
Malden, 
adison 
Manche 
Massillo 
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eal TABLE 3—SUICIDE MORTALITY IN 194 AMERICAN CITIES 
n in- 
1939. “i Rates per 100,000 Rates per 100,000 
9% —_———1937 - ‘ 
table Population Deaths Rate ‘P ion D P gy 
Ss opulation Deaths Rate Populati < i > 
e for Akron, a iecnesss eee 249.7 247,000 46 18.6 Medford, Ma ors 984 eas rr errr os "Gh 
ME, Me Use nasuess 132,062 18 13. 823 3.6 = —Qeeen ‘ ‘ r- 
ed ra 
ae Allentown, Pa. ...--.. 99,000 13 13.1 99.000 14 141 Miami, Fla. .......... 127,600 9 227 ee 
: Altoona, Pa. .......-. 85,780 4 4.7 86,387 10 11.6 Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 610,000 100 16.4 éi'000 101 «16.4 
ilable, CB. coseneees 290,830 48 16.5 319,191 42 132 Mi : - pent p . 5, 16.4 
aaeeess Che, i. 3... 45.000 = wa: poe = 7 , yg Minn. ... 492,113 69 14.0 492,113 85 17.3 
} 65 0 0 . 5, 4 obile, . webeasows 7 7 } 7.8 7 2 
or the Auburn, rr Yuwcccccee 35,007 7 20.0 35,009 6 171 ae, ain... npn ad . -s Jog = 16.3 
1 Augusta, Ga. ........ 61,782 8 12.9 61.842 11 17.8 Mount Vernon, N. ¥.. 67,705 4 59 8.718 5 at 
tart Austin, Texas ....... 69,660 10 14.4 72,454 8 11.0 bees ee 5008 5.8 68,718 6 8.7 
starts, : : és a é Nashville, Tenn. ..... 158,570 : « 52,276 5 
; Baltimore, Md. ....... 848,196 8133 = 15.7 955,187 116 18.4 Wewark, M. J......... 457,640 $8 (148 158,000 10 183 
S pain Bayonne, 2. aa 92,131 10 10.9 93 5 ‘f . ; 0 q oe = = 
‘ ee Foo s:7: 7 s = 93,739 8 8.5 New Bedford, Mass... 110,022 18 16.4 111,200 15 «13.5 
10 ,000, Bethlehem, i nhee oe 3 59,000 9 15.2 on eee ’ ee ah ag — we: oases ‘ re Hy 3 He 
¢ » Oey 59, ¢ 5. 60,0 : é Newburgh, N. Y...... 31,542 5 15.9 31,586 s 
g the eonoee caeeeers mil 4 7 mati ul 14.2 New Haven, Cena... 162,700 20 12.3 162,700 15 9.2 
” p cece 285, 2 ‘ 289,7 33 : »w Orleans, La...... 509,00 E 516 
> rate Boston, Mass. -.--. . 801,880 104 13.0 905192 116 143 Newport, R. yess: "30,902 4 32 “31072 3 rx 
rds @ oa a. hen ...... ye 21.5 148.953 26 17.5 New Rochelle, N. Y... 59,880 8 18.4 60,000 4. 67 
Brockton, Mass. -..-.. _62,40% 5 8.0 62,407 7 112 Newton, Mass. ...... 71,069 7 98 72,272 9 12.4 
eviou =...  apeeedee ye = = voneee 81 13.6 New York City....... 7,368,624 1,116 15.2 7,434,346 1,098 148 
: ) . S bieees 24,788 : 2 24,789 7 28.2 Niagara Falls, N. Y... 82,365 7 3.5 ‘ ; : 
* Butte, Mont. ..... 19,000 8 16.3 49,000 4 82 Norfolk, Va. ......-. 130,000.26 (20.0 130:300 32 246 
- or Cambridge, Mass. .... 119,404 5 20,3 1.5 » 9 
| Gemisites, Moe. - - aoe a8 Bs 120,290 21 17.5 Oakland, Cal. ........ 305,531 70 22.9 309,800 69 22.3 
ensely a a ........ 110140 . 18 Ye 20 16.5 Oak Park, Hl Lote waminawe 67,500 11 16.3 72,000 9 12.5 
“ at teste, tows. saeee 4 +¥ syn 19 16.6 Oaklahoma City, Okla. 210,000 32 15.2 225,000 27 12.0 
y al- Ghantette. 1 a rye “ ey py 9 15.0 Omaha, Neb. ......-.. 215,000 70 32.6 220,000 52 23.6 
lation, a Wem, ......; 42.673 ‘ + pe} H 4 Orange, N. J........-. 36,500 4 11.0 36,660 3 8.2 
. venne, Wyo. ..... 22,000 - «a 22 004 ; >. a , § 6 81.7 ‘ 
I Cheyenn j _ 22,0 7 31.8 22,000 13 59.1 Pasadena, Cal. ....... 82,000 26 «31. 82,532 24 29.1 
rish Chicago, Tl. ...-..... 3,490,700 511 14.6 3.607000 520 144 Passaic, N. J......... 62,550 5 8.0 62,959 14 22.2 
a Mo Cicero, Ill. ....---++++ 69,043 9 13.0 69,531 7 10.1 Paterson, N. J........ 189,842 24 «17.2 140,075 16 11.4 
I Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 469,200 83 17.7 473,421 95 20.1 Pawtucket, R. L...... 80,705 8 9.9 81,276 6 7.4 
stam- Cleveland, Ohio ...... 936,700 149 15.9 939,800 153 16.3 Peoria, Tl. ..cccscose 120,000 17 14.2 125,000 22 17.6 
slic of Columbus, Ohio : 20% 47 14.5 428,424 37 11.2 Petersburg, Va. ....-. 30,076 2 6.7 30,076 3 10.0 
Concord, N. iH 4 14.9 26,794 2 1.5 Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 2,028,511 246 12.1 2,040,919 270 13.2 
t may Covington, Ky. 9 13.6 66,800 10 15.0 Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 690,500 89 12.9 700,000 85 12.1 
7 ae au i : Pittsfield, Mass. ...... 52,360 11 21.0 50,957 4 7.1 
cities lg ——- Se 3 299,140 ‘8 16.0 Pontiac, Mich. ....... 66,488 . 66748 5 7 
. Towa ...-. 60,75 3 21. 52, 9 145 Portland, Me. ....... 71,735 71,88! 2. 
are = ee ea ohigs 220,043 3 14.1 220,043 43 19.5 Portland pe 315,000 16 241 397,687 90 278 
ecatur, Hl. --- - 60,53 3 5.0 61,312 46 G5)=sPortemouth, Va. ..... 49,788 3 «12. "50,0 r 
- egy Tice? wa.. ass 6S Uf 900,000 «78 «243 «=~ Providence, R. E....... 243,000 28 115 248100024 8 
lg Fqpepneeeee ty 2919.4 150,186 27 18.0 Pueblo, Colo. ........ 52,194 12 23.0 "52.250 3 OT 
etroit, J i Sa ry 1,550,000 191 12.3 1,658,000 186 11.2 , - oo. 92,6 K 5.7 
Duluth, Minn. ...... 106,140 21 19.8 106,891 25 23.4 Quincy, Th ......-c0- 10,000 4 10.0 40,000 5 12.5 
. Pia Quincy, Mass. ....... 78,465 bad 10.2 79,514 : : 
East Orange, N. J.... 73,700 8 10.9 80,287 93.7 7 j sy ; ve 
J : »f m : coi 19 23.7 : 
East St. Louis, Til... 74.347 5 GT 74,347 12 a) = CRacine, Wis. .......-. 71,800 9 12.5 72,300 12 16.6 
Elizabeth, N. J....... 121,300 8 6.6 127.660 9 7.0 Reading, Pa. ....... 113,199 23 = 20.3 113,537 20 = =17.6 
Rate Elmira, N. Ri 46.620 6 129 46.705 5 10.7 Richmond, Va. .....- 186,900 40 21.4 187,207 35 =—s«18.7 
es El Paso, Texas....... 107,000 18 16.8 107,900 16 14.8 Roanoke, Va. ...... 75,000 13 17.8 76,000 15 19.7 
. Erie, Pa. LSS : ; 123,497 14 11.3 124,749 12 9.6 Rochester, ‘N. Y....... 336,527 47 14.0 338,202 54 16.0 
8 Evansville, Ind. ..... 106,962 12 11.2 107,720 9 8.4 Rockford, Ill. .......- 92,664 14 15.1 95,102 15 15.8 
46M Fall River, Mass...... 116,353 12 10.3 115,8 5 Senet, Gl a a 7 2. 
e 35 2 .f 5,844 9.5 Sacr 7 er . 26 «6.23.5 113,239 23 «20.3 
G50 Pargo, N.'D.w.-.20.0! 83,088 : 15,844 tgs? Saginaw, Mich. ...... 85,500 6 7.0 91,250 6 6.6 
“ itchburg, Mass. ..... 41,700 7 168 41°700 11 264 Joseph, Mo. ...... 81,713 13 15.9 81,000 16 19.8 
SOME Flint, Mich. ......... 165,000 15 9.1 me i 88 oS et e->- es8,740 86100 «18.1 e560 86188 215 
2 Fort Wayne, 122,329 14 11.4 123,550 22 17.8 St. Paul, Minn........ 306,000 30 9.8 306,000 31 10.1 
5 Fort Worth, Texas.... 175,160 36 6.20.6 182,400 29 (159 ‘Salem, Mass. ........ 13,472 7 16.1 43,472 5 11.5 
w ae tone sai ; . . ” — —- City, Utah. 149,500 17 11.4 151,000 25 16.6 
‘ jalv . Texas ..... 55. 78 g 32.4 55,870 7 12.5 San Antonio, Texas... 242,416 43 17.7 243,929 41 16.8 
rT) Gary, Ind.  eaiaalitdhake 105,056 12 11.4 105,800 16 15.1 San Diego, Cal........ 170,200 41 24.1 190,000 68 8 
Gloucester, Mas 25.06 2 i y 36. 
a Grand Ra, Mass. ..... 25,060 2 8.0 24,164 5 20.7 San Francisco, Cal.... 693,000 211 30.4 693,000 251 36.2 
| rT : t. apids. Mich... 176,000 17 9.7 176,000 15 8.5 San Jose, Cal......... 68,450 9 13.1 76,900 9 11.7 
a) } a — Mont.. ae 31,230 4 12.8 31,230 6 19.2 Savannah, Ga. ......- 90,820 18 19.8 91,774 12 13.1 
u reensboro, N. C.. ‘ 56,039 13 23.2 56,435 9 15.9 ee a Wade 97,179 4 4.1 97,179 5 5.1 
~~ . aateree Scranton, Pa. ......-- 149,947 13 7 b 
! 45 rela wien 56,242 9 16.0 56,240 14 24.9 Seattle, Wash. ....... 375.000 129 sh ere 7 20:5 
| ge Batrisbure, Pa. ...... 84.500 12 14.2 84.900 17 20.0 Sioux City, Towa..... 85,000 17 20.0 86,400 16 18.5 
| fy Bectterd, Conn. ..... 173,040 148.1 182,877 24 13.1 Sioux Falls, S. D...... 36,500 5 18.7 36,500 6 16.4 
| WD Highland Park, Mich.. 52.817 5 10.1 49.936 10 20.0 Somerville, Mass. .... 100,773 7 69 100,773 12 11.9 
| GM Highland Park, Mich... 52.817 5 9.5 52,817 7 18.2 South Bend, Ind....... 108,996 17 15.6 109,767 25 22.8 
| HB Hoboken, N. J......-. 61.354 9 14.7 62,431 4 64 Spokane, Wash. ..... 125,000 36 28.8 125,000 4283.6 
| we 2 , Mass. ...... 56,000 0 0.0 56,139 6 10.7 Springfield, Ill. ...... 82,000 12 14.6 8 8 
onolulu, Hawaii .. 147,926 30 20.5 ¢ ‘ ; ‘ g ; yo - ys 
12! Soe ten ; Penns 30 20.3 148,238 $1 20.9 Springfield, Mass. .... 150,361 28 18.6 151,034 32 21.2 
; 1 , BRB cccces 343,0¢ 47 13.7 351,964 78 22.2 Springfield, Ohio ..... 72,500 8 11.0 75,743 8 10.6 
) MAE Indianapolis, Ind. .... 872,100 6417.2 am «pw ee — * = a. ee 
1b! in ih... 587 : : Tacoma, Wash. ...... 109,610 26 23.7 108,200 36 33.2 
: 1s Jecksonville, Fla , anim . ey 59,316 x 13.5 Tampa, Fla. ........- 100,151 19 19.0 100,151 27 27.0 
is laway City, N. ao . ant po + ae > — Terre Haute, ae 61,000 7 11.5 63,000 4 6.3 
. 1 oe be yp : Ay ans : or: ——_ Ohio ...cccees 307,340 48 15.6 324,358 48 14.8 
4 16! : ’ ‘ 2 opeka, Kan. .......-- 67,320 18 26.7 75,127 10 13.3 
i Kalamazoo, Mich. ~ 159.058 - 11.9 59,825 5 8.4 Trenton, N. J........- 125,800 20 15.9 126,198 20 15.8 
! ity, an..... 24,960 20 16.0 130,000 22 * Uni ity 50,77 7 
Kans ’ ’ 2 16.9 nion City, N. J...... 60,776 797 5 
0 is pee Clty, Wcasaa 423,600 101 28.8 428,358 97 22.6 Utica, N. ¥........... 101,681 20 19.7 102;500 5 ine 
6 TD Knonville Wis. wees e 53,558 8935.6 58.274 14 24.0 i ; 
$ Hy oe a > canes 122,840 25 20.4 125,570 10 8.0 Vicksburg, Miss. ..... 37,192 4 10.8 37,412 4 10.4 
4 m1! L ewood, Ohio ..... 72,000 10 13.9 72.000 9 2.8 Waco, Texas 67,385 
hewood, 2. 2 r faco, “ee Os 7, 8 11.9 68,686 9 Ww. 
9 ny vow som pata ieee ened 10 15.8 63,350 15 23.7 Washington, D. C..... 619,000 124 20.0 627,000 189 30:1 
1 28. Lawrence ee 4, 00 6 7.1 84,500 16 18.9 Waterbury, Conn. .... 102,720 13 12.7 105,700 13 12.3 
9 294 eo, Pe sens 86,817 4 4.6 87,692 11 12.5 Wichita, ih: ssenepe 102,000 28 27.4 103,347 17 16.4 
SD | gS giSeebeme RYE 48.000 8 16.7 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .... 87,580 13 149 $8,582 11 12.4 
0 95." ide hon sreeees 86,000 14 16.3 86,000 11 12.8 Williamsport, Pa. .... 47,692 1 2.1 46,000 5 10.9 
8 UID Lone Beach Ark... 85,000 1911.8 85,000 1214. Wilmington, Dell, --.. 111724 1817.0 113,224 1916.8 
| ; [ine Beach, Cal. .... 156,00 37 23.$ 170,000 39 22.9 inston-Salem, Mass.. 82,000 11 18.4 83,000 5 6.0 
1 * Louisville Ky. . penne, a one =e 1,400,008 418 29.9 Worcester, Mass. ..... 190,500 21 11.0 192,000 32 16.7 
; well, Mass. ........ 1 : 100°: ; “. © 
9 a foun — seeeeees 3ee.a0e 2 = 100,234 7 7.0 Toma, N. Y..., peesee 146,041 9 6.2 147,901 3 2.0 
‘ - oo 909 7 a: 100,909 10 9.9 oungstown, Ohio ... 175,000 23 13.1 182,000 7 14.8 
cKeesport, Pa. ..... 57,500 7 7 ‘ 43 7.04" ‘ 7 a70eee 7817 161 
Macon, ee Pees aa ore a aks aed 7 ny me... (194 cities). ..44,535,434 17,047 15.8 45,370,604 7,317 16.1 
Malden, Mass. heer any : 2s gm : ~ ecreased rate .. 98 Increased rate ... 91 Same rate ...... 5 
ee 9 71. 1 “4 
Manchester, BO ra aoe 1 ay Ld 2 = My tae are for residents and non-residents combined. 
_ in C4 er ant +1 vans 4 oy - ot ag age not given separately; deaths are for Bernadillo County. 
. ‘ g ' eridian not given separately ; deaths are for Lauderdale County. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Indirect Taxes Traced 


A study just completed by North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany calculates the accumulation of 
indirect taxes on nine staple products, 
as follows: Shoes, 9.7 per cent (of re- 
tail price); silk knit goods, 11.1 per 
cent of retail price; cotton ready-to- 
wear materials, 10.9 per cent; woolen 
garments, 11.6 per cent; flour, 5.7 per 
cent; bread, 7 per cent; beef, 8.2 per 
cent; pork, 8.2 per cent; sugar, 18.6 
per cent. 

Principal taxes contributing to the 
figures in the estimates are the grow- 
er’s realty taxes, gasoline taxes and 
licenses on motor trucks used for de- 
liveries in various steps of getting the 
product from the original producer to 
the consumer; the nine per cent tax 
element in railroad freight rates; 
realty taxes on property occupied by 
manufacturers, brokers, jobbers, 
wholesalers and _ retailers; import 
duties; licenses and franchises; excise 
taxes, and employers’ contributions to 
social security, unemployment and old 
age pensions. Income and excess 
profits taxes, and other taxes difficult 
to pass on in selling prices were ex- 
cluded from the calculations. 

Recognizing that the farmer or the 
business man may sell at a loss tem- 
porarily, due to various conditions, 
the report points out that in the long 
run, selling prices must cover all costs 
which have accumulated in the prod- 
uct. Even in the case of a farm 
product whose current price depends 
largely on world market conditions, 
continued sales at a loss build up a 
pressure which results in readjust- 
ment of protective tariffs, or other 
changes in recognition of the fact 
that the American farmer must re- 
ceive average prices which cover his 
costs of production plus a living mar- 
gin. And his taxes are obviously as 
much a part of his costs as are his 
seed or his hired help. 


Lapsed Policies 

There are exceptions, but C. Vivian 
Anderson’s declaration that few men 
who have lost their homes ever again 
become home owners and that few 
men who lapse life insurance ever 
again own the same total of protec- 
tion, is too true to contemplate with 
comfort. A lapsed policy represents 
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a direct loss to the insured and in 
most cases leaves the loser, logically 
or not, embittered against the institu- 
tion of life insurance. 

A concrete example of this very 
human factor, although not attribut- 
able to lapsation, was recently ob- 
served. A professional man who came 
to this country from Europe just 
after the World War was asked about 
his life insurance holdings. His re- 
actions were the opposite of cordial 
toward this subject: in fact, he did 
not care to discuss life insurance be- 
cause of very substantial losses sus- 
tained during the decline of the 
French currency in that country. Not 
only were the savings of a lifetime 
wiped out by that unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, but this man’s sons and 
daughters also are “against” life in- 
surance and refuse even to consider 
its benefits. Certainly not the fault 
of the American plan of protection, 
but indicative of the necessity of 
maintaining client good will in every 
case possible. 

Another example was encountered 
closer to home. A young business 
woman, asked if she owned life insur- 
ance, replied “No, and I never will 
again.” It developed that she had 
been among the legion of losers in 
Wall Street some years ago and when 
the call for more margin came she 
suddenly remembered that she had 
been paying insurance premiums for 
a number of years. An effort to bor- 
row from that source resulted in the 
belated knowledge that you cannot 
borrow on J'’erm insurance! And for 
that hates the 


reason this women 


Of course 


thought of life insurance. 
it sounds silly to blame such a feeling 
on the agent or the company, but the 
agent is nevertheless entirely to blame 
for a dissatisfied former policyholder 
who goes among her circle of friends 


proclaiming that she was cheated 
through life insurance. This person 
doubtless could have been sold equity 
bearing insurance in the first place, 
because some other salesmen were 
able to sell her more than $10,009 
worth of securities down in the Street, 
but failing that the life agent def. 
nitely should have made her ae. 
quainted with the fact that she was 
merely renting the protection and 
that no cash or loan values were in. 
volved. Such instances are destruc. 
tive and just one in a community 
represents a definitely bad apple in 
the barrel. 


Jack London’s Life 


Currently appearing in the Satur. 
day Evening Post is the biography 
of Jack London, one of the pioneer 
Socialists of this country whose writ- 
ings earned more than a million dol- 
lars during his brief career. Despite 
his swift success, the dynamic author 
eternally in debt and _ usually 
spent his royalties before they had 
been earned through the generosity of 
his publishers. 

It was interesting to note in the 
itemization of his debts and financial 
difficulties from time to time that the 
matter of insurance premiums would 
appear regularly. At one time it was 
noted that about seven hundred dol- 
lars was required for life insurance, 
indicating that the man who preached 
the early appearance of the revolt 
tion cagey enough to hedge 
against that bright Utopian dream 
by guaranteeing financial security for 
his dependents in case his death ante 
dated the event—which it regrettably 
did. 


was 


was 








Producer or 
Distributing Agent Flour Bread Beef 


Producer of raw ma- 


Pee 2.4 3.0 3.6 
Country buyer or im- 

porter sbbbe ceeds 2 6 
Broker . beneheweden 1 | 
Processor of raw ma- ) 

SE £04 6stcnceeenses 2.0 12 2.7 
Mfrs. agent, wholesaler, j : 

or jobber wert, ee 3 
Retailer ‘ seasteuse. <0 8 1.2 

Total aédeeceasenen Eee 7.0 8.2 


*Mainly import duty. 
imported. 





STEP-BY-STEP ACCUMULATION OF TAX COSTS 


Figures are estimated in cents per dollar of retail price 


Cotton 
Materials 
Woolen Ready- Silk 
Gar- to- Knit 
Pork Sugar ments Wear Goods Shoes 
3.6 2.7 8.1 3.1 2.7 2.3 
6 *12.8 2.8 2.6 3.3 2.1 
1 on an ol -l 
2.1 2.7 2.3 2.4 2.4 
ow’ | 
( 2 .6 5 3 8 
1.2 7 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.1 
&.2 18.6 11.6 10.9 11.1 9.7 


Roughly half of the sugar consumed in the United States is 
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Harry Colmery Head 
Of Pioneer National 


With the election of Harry W. Col- 
mery as president of the Pioneer Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of To- 
peka, Kansas, another national public 
figure joins the ranks of life insurance 
home-office officials. Mr. Colmery, at 
the beginning of this month, was 
elected to the post vacated by the de- 
mise of Hugh Duff and now heads a 
company which, though not a giant in 
point of business in force, is in the 
enviable position of having enough 
liquid assets on hand to pay every 
obligation, pay back to stockholders 
the money which they invested and 
have a relatively substantial surplus 
remaining. 

Mr. Colmery hardly needs an intro- 
duction to the American insurance 
scene. As immediate past National 
Commander of the American Legion 
he became personally known to thous- 
ands all over the United States. Be- 
fore that, his reputation and ability 
were such that he was an outstanding 
attorney, being a member of the New 
York Bar, Kansas Bar and American 
Bar Associations. He received his A.B. 
at Oberlin College, Ohio, and his LL.B. 
at the University of Pittsburgh and 
later became instructor at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Admitted to 
practice law in Pennsylvania, Utah 


and Kansas, he served during the 
World War with U. S. 
coming a captain in the Aviation Sec- 
tion. In addition he has worked as a 


forces, be- 


guiding member of many philan- 
thropic and charitable institutions and 
is now vice-chairman of the Overseas 
Graves Registration Trust and of the 
American Legion Endowment Fund 
Corporation. He is also national coun- 
cillor of the Topeka Chamber to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 

Associated with President Colmery 
in the future of the Pioneer National 
Life is Secretary-Treasurer H. H. 
Motter who has long served the com- 
pany and who is himself an outstand- 
ing citizen of Kansas, having at one 
time been United States Collector of 
Revenue for the Sunflower State. 

It is significant that the by-laws of 
the Pioneer National Life provide that 
the president must personally approve 
expenditures. This means that Mr. 
Colmery, for all his varied interests, 
will give personal attention to the 
affairs of the company daily. His 
home is in Topeka where the company 
home-office is located and his wife and 
three children (two girls and a boy) 
share it. President Colmery definitely 
intimated to a representative of The 
Spectator that the Pioneer National 
Life would retain its identity, so far 
4S current plans are concerned. 








1938 A. & H. Week a General Success 


& Sosy companies in the life, accident and health and casualty fields contributed 
generously to the financial support of last April's fourth annual Accident & Health 
Insurance Week, according to the report just released by General Chairman Harold 


R. Gordon (whose picture is silhouetted on the front cover of this issue). 


Mr. Gordon, 


who is also executive secretary-treasurer of the Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, noted a greater recognition on the part of the buying public of the value of 
accident and health insurance as the protector of earning power. A unique institution, 
the national week reaches the public through one of the most effective mediums known 
—the personal contact of thousands of local agents, and this is supplemented by local 
publicity of agents’ associations and by some radio and newspaper advertising. As 
chairman of the general committee for the third successive year, Mr. Gordon made 
five recommendations for the 1939 week, based upon past experience: more ample 
support by large companies advertising in newspapers and magazines or over the 
radio; repetition of trade journal advertising; a window display contest; more prac- 
tical agents' promotional material, and an increased interest in sales congresses and 


local association activities. 








A. B. McIntyre to Be 
Among I.A.C. Speakers 


Among the important speakers at 
the annual convention of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference at the 
Oyster Harbors Club, Osterville, 
Mass., on Cape Cod, September 12-13, 
will be Charles Harrington, Mas- 
sachusetts insurance commissioner, 
and Allyn B. McIntyre, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising for the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Bos- 
ton. Mr. McIntyre was formerly 
president of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and of the Adver- 
tising Club of Boston. 


In addition, B. R. Canfield, direc- 
tor of sales and advertising of Bab- 
son Institute, will tell about a re- 
cently completed survey on life, fire 
and casualty insurance selling meth- 
ods, and Thatcher Nelson, production 
manager of the Oxford Press, will be 
one of the leaders of the typography 
and layout symposium. 

Other features of the program an- 
nounced by Ray C. Dreher, advertis- 
ing manager of the Boston Insurance 
Co., who is vice-president of the con- 
ference and chairman of the program 
committee, are, besides the regular 
group sessions, also golf and tennis 
tournaments. Arthur A. Fisk, ad- 
vertising manager of the Prudential 
of Newark and president of the con- 
ference, has appointed Henry H. Put- 
nam, of the John Hancock Mutual, 
as chairman of the life insurance 
sessions, and Clark J. Fitzpatrick, of 
the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
antee of Baltimore, for the fire and 
casualty sessions. 


New Roster of the 
Kansas Life, Topeka 


Sale of stock of the Kansas Life 
Insurance Company of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, early this month, removes from 
that organization’s picture Hugh 
Fisher, noted Topeka attorney, as 
president. His interest now, it is 
understood, is confined to possession 
of some shares. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Fisher was at one time re- 
ceiver of the Bank Savings Life of 
Topeka which was so successfully re- 
insured by the Victory Life of the 
same city. The Victory Life, in re- 
cent months, reduced the liens on 
former Bank Savings policies. 

New officers of the Kansas Life are 
T. S. Allen, president; F. E. Card, 
vice-president; C. C. Cogswell, secre- 
tary; and W. S. Adams, treasurer. 
The company has assets of about 
$516,000 and has about $4,300,000 of 
life insurance in force. Its financial 
position is such, at the moment, that 
all obligations can be paid and still 
leave about $10,000. Agency man- 
agement will continue under the direc- 
tion of Paul Cook who has served the 
company in the past. 

Of the new officers, who combined 
to purchase the stock with Harry 
Stapleton acting in their behalf, are 
mostly identified with the state of 
Kansas, with the exception of Presi- 
dent Allen who is general counsel of 
the Woodmen Accident at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. It should not be inferred 
from this that the Woodmen Accident, 
as a corporation, is now interested in 
the affairs of the Kansas Life. Vice- 
President Card is president of the 
State Securities Company of Topeka. 
Secretary Cogswell is Master of the 
Kansas Grange. Treasurer Adams is 
also associated with the State Securi- 
ties Company. Immediate life insur- 
ance production plans of the Kansas 
Life, under the new control, have not 
yet been announced. 
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Suicide Record of 1937 


(Concluded from page 8) 


with highest suicide rates are Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, with a rate of 39.6 
per 100,000, Budapest, Hungary, 55.5, 
and Vienna, Austria, 57.0. 

In conclusion, I give a table for 
five countries showing the percentage 
distribution of deaths by suicides ac- 
cording to the methods used. 

Methods of committing suicide are 
of exceptional interest and impor- 
tance. It is a general assumption that 
suicides are common in proportion to 
the ease with which the act can be 
consummated. Of these, hanging is 
possibly the easiest but not, of course, 
the most esthetic. A certain finesse 
goes with the act which reveals it- 


Table 12. SUICIDE IN FIVE COUNTRIES ACCORDING TO METHOD, 1931-1935 
Percentage of Total Suicides 


England Union of 
U.S.A and Wales Belgium S. Africa Australia 
Solid or liquid poison or other ; 
corrosive substance ......... 15.8 13.4 1.8 35.8 25.8 
Poisonous GAS ....---++seeeees 13.6 31.6 8.3 0.5 7.4 
Hanging or strangulation...... 18.0 14.8 41.6 11.5 12.6 
Drowmim@ 2.2... sccccccccsess 4.8 15.9 25.0 2.6 9.2 
lo. | PP PERERETELI TREES TT Ee 38.3 4.7 14.7 40.2 26.3 
Cutting or piercing instruments 4.4 10.7 2.3 5.7 12.3 
Jumping from high places..... 3.4 3.1 2.1 0.8 2.6 
CEE” oc cccccccceweseceees 0.8 4.5 2.8 1.6 1.9 
CO OED «cco cevessecescepe 0.9 1.2 1.4 1.4 1.9 
Total suicides ............ 98,050 27,317 7,283 1,089 3,988 
*Includes automobiles and industrial machines in Belgium. 
self in the preference of the female the purpose of illustration. The dif- 


sex for poison and gas, while among 
men in this country the use of fire- 
arms takes first place. In the preced- 
ing table I give the international 
variations for the United States and 
four foreign countries sufficient for 





them. 


Susurauce 








EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





FOR OTHERS 


Confucius, sage of ancient Cathay, once said: 


“One generation plants the trees, that others 
may sit in the shade.” 


It was his philosophical way of preaching the 
doctrine of unselfishness. 


Life insurance offers a parallel. 


Thousands of persons are in comfort today 
because a thoughtful father so protected 


Ged) eudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 
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ferences are of profound interest and 
much practical significance. 

In this country the outstanding fact 
in suicide is the large proportion of 
suicides caused by firearms, which 
are widely possessed and easily ob. 
tainable, causing 38.3 per cent of all 
the cases of self-destruction, con- 
trasted with only 4.7 per cent for 
England and Wales, where the pos- 
session of firearms is by law very 
much restricted. Yet the suicide rates 
of the two countries are not very far 
apart, 12.4 per 100,000 for England 
and Wales, and 14.2 for this country. 
The only country having a _ higher 
percentage of suicide deaths by fire 
arms is the Union of South Africa, 
where the percentage is 40.2. Suicides 
by poison are most common propor- 
tionally in the Union of South Africa, 
causing 35.8 per cent of the total, 
and least common in the Kingdom of 
Belgium, where they formed only 18 
per cent of the total. 

Among many other interesting con- 
trasts, attention may be called to the 
high proportion of suicides caused by 
jumping from high places, which for 
this country accounted for 3.4 per 
cent of the total, and for England and 
Wales, 3.1 per cent, but only 0.8 per 
cent for the Union of South Africa. 
Suicides of this type should be more 
or less preventable if proper police 
guards were maintained in particv- 
larly tempting places. Thus, for ex 
ample, mention may be made of the 
suicide bridge of Pasadena, Cal., the 
Walnut Street and Henry Street 
bridges in Philadelphia, the suicide 
bridges in Balboa, Panama, and San 
Diego, Cal. 

It is almost fifty years since I first 
discussed the suicide problem in th 
Arena (1892), but my hopes fo 
arousing our national conscience to its 
social importance have not been ful 
filled. No great national society pr 
vided with adequate financial support 
for research and relief has come int 
existence, and the public remaifs 
apathetic towards one of its greatest 
of moral obligations, for the conser 
vation of human life against threat 
of self-destruction must ever be it 
first obligation. 
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James F. Little, 
Prudential Actuary, Dies 


One of the world’s great actuaries 
was lost to insurance with the death, 
last week, of James F. Little, vice- 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America and its chief 
actuary since 1928. 

Mr. Little was born in Australia 
and began his actuarial career with 
the Mutual Life of Australia. He 
later went to London where he served 
as a consulting actuary. He came to 
this continent first at the behest of the 
Mexican Government for whom he 
made a number of special actuarial 
studies. He came to the United States, 
and the Prudential, in 1911. 

Mr. Little was a member of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries of London, the 
Actuarial Society of America, the 
American Institute of Actuaries, and 
the Casualty Actuarial Society. His 
international background and experi- 
ence lent unusual breadth to his 
scholarship and he contributed impor- 
tantly, through occasional papers and 
addresses, to the literature of the in- 
surance business. Mr. Little was also 
blessed with an attractive personality 
and was a popular figure at the gath- 
erings of the leading actuarial so- 
cieties in which he participated ac- 
tively. 

His widow, two sons and 
daughters survive him. 


three 


Pan-American Regionals 


The Ansley Hotel at Atlanta, Ga., 
Aug. 8-9, and the Breakers Hotel at 
Cedar Point On-Lake-Erie, Ohio, Aug. 
12-13, were the settings and dates for 
the first two divisional agency confer- 
ences held by the Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company this year. Ap- 
proximately 125 delegates attended 
each meeting. A third conference is 
scheduled for Sept. 19-20 at the Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston, Tex. 

Home office officials who attended 
the conferences and delivered ad- 
dresses were: President Crawford H. 
Ellis; Executive Vice-President E. G. 
Simmons; Vice-President and Medical 
Director Marion Souchon; Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager E. H. Haz- 
lett; Superintendent of Agents Frank 
T. Limont; Assistant Manager U. S. 
Agencies Chas. J. Mesman and Field 
Supervisors Harper J. Hughes and 
Norman M. Reuterdahl. 

The first morning at each meeting 
was devoted to addresses by senior 
home office officials, followed by lunch- 
eon and an afternoon round table dis- 
cussion for general agents and man- 
agers. A banquet was given in the 
evening, 













































































"There's a gentleman by the name of Douglas to see you.” 


Features Listed for 


Advertising Conference 


“The Green Light Says Go” is the 
subject for an interesting address to 
be given by Seneca M. Gamble, agency 
assistant, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, be- 
fore the annual convention of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, Oys- 
ter Harbors Club, Osterville, Mass. 
The talk will deal largely with direct 
mail advertising, and with an effort to 
throw some light on its value during 
periods of business recession, as com- 
pared with boom times. Mr. Gamble is 
well known in the insurance frater- 
nity. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1924 with the Southern States 
Life. Later he was appointed assis- 
tant agency manager of the Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga and in 1934 
he went with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. 

Other topics for discussion at the 
Life Group session will be “How can 
life insurance advertising be used as 
an educational force toward (a) in- 
fluencing public good will, (b) stimu- 
lating the buyer?” by Charles E. 
Crane, director of publicity, National 
Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vt. Mr. Crane is an experienced 
newspaper man and author of the 
book, “Let Me Show You Vermont.” 

Arthur A. Fisk, advertising man- 
ager of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., who is serving 


his second term as president of the 
conference, will talk on “Most Impor- 
tant Factors Being Considered by the 
Public at the Present Time in the Pur- 
chase of Life Insurance.” 

Other interesting talks will be given 
by A. K. Taylor, advertising and pub- 
licity director, United States Life In- 
surance Company, New York; H. A. 
Richmond, manager, advertising Re- 
search Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and also by others 
prominent in insurance circles. 

For the Life Group session, Henry 
H. Putnam of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company will act 
as chairman. 


Farmers & Bankers 
Building 

Work on the new home office build- 
ing of the Farmers & Bankers Life 
Insurance Company at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, is actively under way. Specifica- 
tions, among other features, call for 
fifty-seven and a half tons of Ten- 
nessee marble to be used as wall 
facing and in similar fashion. The 
building, which formerly housed the 
Wichita Club, will be entirely recon- 
structed and will be, upon completion, 
air conditioned throughout. H. K. 
Lindsley, president of the Farmers & 
Bankers Life, has been in that post 
continuously since its formation, 
twenty-six years ago. 
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He Wasn’t Satisfied 
With a Sale 


John Wanamaker, who is credited 
with originating much that is modern 
in salesmanship—and who, inciden- 
tally was a pioneer in buying large 
lines of life insurance—was also the 
father of the training school for new 
salesmen. The Metropolitan Under- 
writer of recent issue tells how he 
went about hiring the first educa- 
tional director for this project. The 
initial candidate answered a variety 
of questions concerning his capability 
and experience, but one final question 
proved his downfall. “Just what,” 
asked Mr. Wanamaker, “is the center 
of your proposition—your type of 
salesmanship training?” 

The candidate replied that the cen- 
ter “is my definition of salesmanship, 
which is: The art of persuading men 
to buy what you have to sell.” 

Mr. Wanamaker thoughtfully ex- 
pressed his regrets. The director 
would not do for the job there, be- 
cause salesmanship to the merchant 
leader meant more than just selling 
the goods. He wanted to make cer- 
tain that the goods would stay sold; 
that each customer would be a friend 
and a repeat buyer. The buyer must 
come back again and again and must 
send his friends if the establishment 
hopes to become the institution that 
Wanamaker’s became. 

The article recounting this detail in 
the life of a great merchandiser con- 
tinued: “Lasting success as a life in- 
surance field man depends, to perhaps 
an even greater extent, on rigid ad- 
herence to standards of conduct which 
place salesmanship above the mere 
making of a sale. The shopkeeper 
has a show window which constantly 
attracts new buyers through his 
doors. Persons who have been dis- 
pleased with some comparatively 
small purchase are inclined to relent. 

“In contrast, the agent finds it much 
harder to overcome the penalties for 
shortsighted salesmanship. In his 
business he must depend largely on 
policyholders for recommendation or 
reference to new prospects. He has 
no window display on Main Street to 
attract prospective purchasers of in- 
surance into his office. And if he 
persuades a prospect to insure un- 
wisely, that fact is not likely to be 
forgotten. Even a small policy usu- 
ally represents a more important 
undertaking to the premium-payer 
than most retail transactions. 

“Where good will is an asset to the 
merchant—and a valuable one—it is 
a necessity to the field man. Without 
it, he is bankrupt. 

“If an agent fails to conduct himself 
in all his dealings so as to deserve the 
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WHAT IS A LAPSE? 


wren a policyholder lapses a policy, 
he lapses his hopes, his plans, his 
economic welfare and his best assurance 
of financial happiness. 

He lapses schoolbooks and warm 
clothes and stout shoes and slices of hot 
buttered toast and big glasses of milk 
for growing children. 

He lapses four years at college and a 
fair start in life for his children. 

He lapses a home for the widow. 

He lapses the companionship of the 
mother and the children, the richest boon 
life offers. 

He lapses an old man's food and lodg- 
ing. 

He lapses his insurability, for you buy 
life insurance with good health and only 
pay for it with money. 

—Mutual Life Points. 











confidence and respect of the insur- 
ing public, there is no doubt that not 
only is he untrue to the ideals of his 
vocation, but he most assuredly re- 
duces his chances of founding the 
prosperous lifetime career which lies 
well within the reach of every capable 
field man who masters his profession 
and adheres scrupulously to the high 
standards of salesmanship that have 
become a tradition among life insur- 
ance underwriters.” 
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@ The Equitable Life of 


lowa issues both partici- 


pating and non-partici- 
pating life policies; 
annuity contracts; and 
"“man-sized” life policies 
for juveniles from date 


of birth to age 10. 
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Are You Interested in 


Your Work? 


Courtesy, alas, is a virtue too little 
appreciated as a tonic for living, but 
it is a far sadder state of affairs 
when one whose job lies in the field 
of service or salesmanship neglects 
this absolute essential quality. And 
the worst of it is, that it is a common 
experience to encounter indifference, 
if not discourtesy, in places where 
we spend our money. 

This situation was made the subject 
of an essay on salesmanship by 
Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Life Insurane 
Company, in the Red Barrel. Mr. 
Williams mentions the “Next Win- 
dow” complex evident in some hotels, 
banks and stores, where clerks were 
obviously anxious to avoid extra work 
at the cost of offending the customers 
In the same article he mentions a 
concrete case observed in a _ neigh- 
borhood drug store, as follows: 

“A customer took a seat at the soda 
fountain. The counter was littered 
with soiled glasses, while the atten 
dant was idly chatting with a loung- 
ing friend at the end of the counter 
Slowly and indifferently the attendant 
approached the customer, but he kept 
up the conversation with his non 
paying visitor. The customer ordered 
his favorite beverage which wa: 
served while the original conversation 










































went on without a break, the atte-® 





dant immediately walking back to the 
end of the counter. The customer’ 
disgust was apparent, and while it is 
not likely that he will discontinue the 
use of his favorite beverage, it i 
highly improbable that he will com 
tinue to buy it at that store. M 
normal person expects to be fawne 
upon but people do resent the other 
extreme. 

“It is natural for me to be inter 
ested in every phase of salesmanship 
for in the life insurance business We 
are absolutely dependent on it. Ne 
body asks for what we have to sél. 
We must sell them and we must kee) 
them sold. To accomplish this double 
objective, the first essential is cour 
teous and efficient service. The tact 
ful, courteous salesman, the one whe 
takes a genuine interest in his bus 
ness and renders efficient servitt 
eventually builds up a clientele. He 
gets and holds their business becau 
he earns their good will. The prit 
ciple is the same in every busine 
that depends on dealing with people; 
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gand Sell 


if you want to get along with them, 
you must cultivate their good will. 
It takes courtesy and sincerity and 
the salesman who possesses these at- 
tributes will always be in demand. 
“In our business a real salesman 
is the most independent person in the 
organization; he writes his own pay 
check, and if he knows how to boss 
himself he is his own boss. His work 
is profitable and pleasant, there is 
nothing more interesting than mixing 
with people, and best of all, he need 
never fear being out of employment.” 


How to Use Direct 


Mail Approach 


Developing the topic of “Skillful 
Use of Reliance Sales Material,” at 
a recent company convention, Adver- 
tising Manager Braun discussed the 
time most effective to schedule mail 
for receipt in the home. He pointed 
out that Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday are the best days of the week 
to capitalize on the peak of reader 
interest. 

“Be sure to spell your prospect’s 
name correctly and get his initials 
straight on the mailing cover or on 
your Lead Service requisition,” he 
cautioned. “Call it conceit, if you 
will, but many persons deeply resent 
the incorrect spelling of their name. 

“Don’t enclose additional mail mat- 
ter with your Lead Service letters 
unless you check its weight and 
apply sufficient postage. There’s no 
better way to make a prospect raving 
mad, than by your negligence in this, 
to cause him to pay postage due on 
advertising you send. I know of no 
better, quicker way to defeat a sale 
and earn a prospect’s thorough dis- 
like.” 

To increase the sales value of Re- 
liance direct mail, personally dis- 
tributed, Mr. Braun urged the con- 
vention to do a good selling job when 
the booklet or folder is given to the 
prospect. “Don’t simply throw it onto 
his desk or pass it out as someone 
might distribute a hand bill or attach 
a leaflet to your door knob. When 
you give a man a piece of Reliance 
sales literature—merchandise it! If 
you don’t stress the value of its mes- 
Sage, the prospect isn’t likely to give 
it his full consideration either.” 

He further suggested that agents 
always give a prospect something to 
read at the conclusion of the inter- 
view even if there is small expecta- 






ing: 








SIX SUMMER SUGGESTIONS 
Dont discard any approach, inter- 


view, prospecting, close plans or any 
other plans that you have been using 
with success. They're as good in the sum- 
mer as any other time. 

Depend more on appointments to save 
wear and tear on your physical equip- 
ment. Appointments will save time. 

Depend more on planning for each 
day. 

Work more in the morning when it's 
cooler. Save your planning and office 
work for hot afternoon hours. 

Take a vacation; make it as long as you 
wish and can afford, but get the vacation 
bug out of your system after that. 

Set aside definite recreation hours so 
that you won't spend all hours “taking it 
easy. A definite vacation and definite 
recreation hours will do no harm; the 
thing that is harmful is “taking it easy” 
at all times— Bankers Life Onward. 








tion of closing him in the near future. 

“You may have implanted an idea 
during the interview upon which, for 
a variety of reasons, he is not ready 
to act right then. Always attach your 
business card or see to it that your 
name appears somewhere on every 
piece of mail you distribute. Keep 
yourself right in the center of the 
picture whenever possible. Many of 
your prospects whom you consider 
‘duds’ today will hold a booklet or 
folder for future action. We have 
evidence on file of persons who have 
kept Reliance advertising for months 
and years. When they were ready to 
act, they got in touch with the agent 
or with the Branch or Home Office 
for more information on some policy 


No Question of Direct 
Mail Value 


An agent with sufficient time on 
his hands might read a number of 
versions of “Does Direct Mail Pay?” 
and hear a variety of opinion on the 
subject, but most will be content to 
accept the verdict handed down by the 
law of averages which proves defi- 
nitely and conclusively that heavy 
mailings are followed by heavy vol- 
ume of business and that little atten- 
tion to such preliminary effort results 
in light sales. Careful selection of 
prospects is, of course, the deter- 
mining factor, but it has been demon- 
strated nationally that the agent’s 
best friend is the postman. 

Discussing this subject, R. C. 
Braun, advertising manager of the 
Reliance Life, recently said: “We 
have audited figures to prove that the 
more contacts you make, the more 
mail you distribute, the more people 
you see ... the more business you 
get. Invariably, under the Lead Ser- 
vice Program, months of light mail- 
ing are followed by months of 
light production. Heavy mailings al- 
ways are followed by real volume. 
The new business line follows an in- 
credibly close parallel opposite the 
advertising and personal contact line. 
Don’t forget this fact about Lead 
Service: Your letters are calling 
while you’re interviewing.” 


feature brought out in the direct 
mail.” 

Mr. Braun urged the desirability 
of attaching a short memorandum or 
personal note to advertising sent to 
prospects through the mail. “That 
personal touch will increase the at- 
tention and interest value of your 
advertising considerably.” 








power. 


efficiency from the whole. 
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STATEMUTUALIZED SELLING 


Your modern car is able to cope with any road condition. 
variable power, it has economy and deceptive ruggedness—lasting 


Before any new model goes on the assembly line it is road-tested and 
corrected until it becomes a coordinated unit, with no fault that steals 


It was in such a practical way that State Mutual built its own Co- 
ordinated Sales Plan, amending through sales tests until it had the 
three ingredients for wide acceptance—variable power te cope with 
any sales situation; economy of time and effort, putting more money 
in the salesman’s pocket; and ruggedness, 
and produce under the hardest conditions that could be devised. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


It has 


roven ability to stand up 








Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


Over 94 Years a Synonym for Security 
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Verdict: 


Excepting Phrase in an Incontestable Clause 


plain, ordinary policy of life in- 

surance becomes payable is death. 
If the conditions of the policy have 
been fulfilled, the happening of this 
contingency permits the benefits to 
ripen into actuality. Such a contin- 
gency does not permit in most cases 
dispute because no quarrel is possible 
as to whether an insured is alive or 
dead except in those cases where dis- 
appearance comes in to cloud the is- 
sue. But the same certainty as to the 
contingencies is not found in the field 
of disability benefits attached to the 
ordinary life insurance policy. 
Whether or not an insured is enjoy- 
ing good health or suffering from a 
disability entitling him to benefits may 
be a contentious matter. 

While the maximum liability of an 
insurer is always known where the 
contingency covered is death, it can- 
not be known in advance where the 
contingency is health. The liability 
may be little or it may be great. For 
this very reason extreme care must 
be exercised in investigating claims 
presented under disability provisions 
of a policy so that those justly en- 
titled thereto may receive their proper 
payments while at the same time those 
seeking to profit unjustly at the ex- 
pense of other policyholders might be 
circumvented in their desires. 

When the companies began to incor- 
porate in the policies of life insurance 
disability benefits, they likewise at- 
tempted to safeguard the interests of 
all policyholders. This was done by 
reserving in the policy the right to 
defend against claims unfounded in 
fact by excepting from the incontest- 


Toa contingency upon which the 
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able provisions of the policy those por- 
tions thereof covering disability bene- 
fits. Whether the language employed 
in the draftsmanship of such reserva- 
tion successfully accomplished the de- 
sired result becomes a matter of inter- 
pretation and as such an arguable 
question. Such issues are being pre- 
sented with growing frequency to the 
Courts for ultimate determination and 
have brought in their wake a seeming 
conflict of opinion between various 
tribunals. 


Equitable v. Deem 


What was the proper interpretation 
of the excepting phrase in an incon- 
testable clause of a life insurance 
policy? was the question decided in 
Equitable Life Assurance Society v. 
Deem, 91 Fed. (2d) 569. In that case, 
the company had issued on April 9, 
1929, to Hiram M. Deem a policy of 
life insurance in the sum of $10,000, 
which policy contained provisions for 
the payment of double indemnity for 
the death of the insured from acci- 
dent, and also for the payment of 
$100.00 a month to Deem in the case 
of his permanent disability, and for 
the waiver of subsequent premiums in 
that event, “subject to the conditions 
of such provision.” The incontestable 
clause of the policy read as follows: 


“This policy, except as to the 
provisions relating to Disability and 
Double Indemnity, shall be (a) In- 
contestable after it has been in force 
during the lifetime of the Insured 
for the period of one year from its 
date of issue, provided premiums 
have been duly paid, and (b) free 
from restrictions on travel, resi- 
dence, occupation, or military or 
naval service.” (Italics supplied.) 





The insured sought disability bene. 
fits under the policy and on Febru. 
ary 21, 1936, filed suit to recover the 
same from January 1, 1932. Payment 
was resisted on the ground that the 
insured in his application for the 
policy had made certain specified false 
and fraudulent representations. Evi- 
dence offered in support of the defense 
at the trial was rejected by the Court 
which based its ruling on the lan- 
guage of the incontestable clause. 
Plaintiff had a judgment for $5, 
962.50. On appeal, the company urged 
that the portion of the whole policy 
relating to disability and double in- 
demnity was clearly excepted from the 
operation of the incontestable clause. 

The insured, to sustain the judg- 
ment recovered in the lower Court, 
urged that the phrase should be con- 
strued to read: “except as to the con- 
ditions of the provisions relating to 
disability and double indemnity,” so 
that when so read the clause did not 
permit a contest, after one year from 
the date of the policy, of the liability 
of the insurer to pay disability bene- 
fits provided they are otherwise pay- 
able on the conditions specified in the 
policy. 

In approaching the decision, the 
Court adopted the well established 
rule of construction that where the 
language and meaning is clear and 
unambiguous it is to be understood 
in its plain, ordinary and popular 
sense; but in case of ambiguity, a con- 
struction most favorable to the in- 
sured was to be adopted. Before tak- 
ing up the main question at issue, 
the Court, through Chestnut, District 
Judge, surveyed the theory of incon- 
testability as applied to life insurance 
policies in the following language: 

“It will be an aid to the interpre- 
tation to bear in mind the origin 
and development of the incon‘esta- 
ble clause, Life insurance policies, 
in common with other contracts, 
were subject to attack for fraud or 
material misrepresentation in their 
procurement. From the nature of 
the subject matter such an attack 
usually came only after the death 
of the insured who was ordinarily 
the chief witness to defend the in- 
tegrity of the policy. As the volume 
and importance of life insurance 
increased, and its economic fune- 
tion as a long term investment and 
credit aid, as well as its primary 
purpose of security for dependents, 
became more widely understood, the 

need was felt for some assurance 
against such possible attacks on the 
validity of the policy. In conse- 
quence, many companies begat 
thirty or more years ago to insert 
the incontestable clause in their 
policies, and today the inclusion of 
the clause is very general, and is 
now required by the statutes of 
many States. 

“In the earlier cases applying 
the clause, there was some diversity 
of opinion as (o its operation and 
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to clearly distinguish between ‘a 


denial of coverage and a defense of 


invalidity.” ‘It means only this, that 
within the limits of the coverage the 
policy shall stand, unaffected by 
any defense that it was invalid in 
its inception, or thereafter became 
invalid by reason of a condition 
broken.’ * * * 

“For illustration, where the pol- 
icy clearly excluded liability for 
death by suicide, some decisions 
held that the insurer was neverthe- 
less liable by reason of the incon- 
testable clause. But now, by the 
federal! decisions without any noted 
exception, and in many State courts, 
the clause does not bar a contest 
over claims for loss not within the 
covering of the policy.” 


co * » 


. * When the _ incon-estable 
clause was first adopted, it was not 
customary for life policies to in- 
elude provisions for accident and 
health insurance, and it was there- 
fore not until that added form of 
protection became fairly general, 
for an addi:ional premium, that the 
necessity for the exception arose. It 
may also be noted, as a matter of 
common knowledge, that in assum- 
ing these extra risks, the life insur- 
ance companies came into competi- 
tion with the companies wri-ing ac- 
cident and health insurance, whose 
policies were generally written for 
a yearly period only and did not 
contain the incontestable clause. 
But whatever the reason for the 
now customary exception, ‘No rea- 
son appears to doubt the power of 
the insurer to except from the 
ordinary incontestability Clause all 
policy provisions relating to Dis- 
ability Benefits, Chapter 28, Laws 
N. Y. 1923 (Insurance Law (Con- 
ee Lewe, @. Se), SIRs * =” 


After having made this historical 
outline, the Court concluded that the 
wording before it disclosed a definite 
purpose to except disability provisions 
In this 


from the incontestable clause. 
connection the Court said: 


“This is the effect of the words 
used in their plain meaning. There 
is no ambiguity or uncertainty in 
the phrase. The wording is na- 
turally that which comes to mind to 
express the thought intended, It 
is, in abbreviated form, in the very 
words used in the statute, and as 
expressed in the Supreme Court 
opinion, supra. The exception, ‘as 
to the provisions relating to Dis- 
ability and Double Indemni:y’ is 
comprehensive in scope, applying 
to all such provisions in the policy. 

“And the exception directly re- 
lates to the ‘policy,’ that is it ex- 
cepts the part of the policy which 
grants the disability benefits as an 
obligation of. the company. The 
phrase does not grammatically mod- 
ify the word ‘incontestable’ and 
thus merely affect the causes of 
contest, but relates to the whole 
subject matter of the policy insofar 
as it covers liability of the company 
for disability benefits. 

e policy as a whole includes 
three separate kinds of insurance, 
which constitute in reality three 


in some cases an apparent failure 


major promises of insurance pro- 
tection, life, accident and disabil- 
ity. It seems entirely clear that the 
insurer intended to avail itself of 
the statutory authority to make the 
incontestable clause inapplicable to 
the latter two of these risks, and 
thus excepted from the clause those 
provisions of the policy relating to 
them. 

“Nor is there any reason to think 
the insured could have understood 
the matter differently. The conten- 
tion of its counsel is that the word 
‘provisions’ should be read to mean 
‘conditions.’ But in the context 
here appearing that would be a 
definite change not only in the 
word but in the thought. In the 
purely lexicographical sense, there 
may be in some contexts an overlap- 
ping in meaning of these two 
words; but as applied to the sub- 
ject matter of a contract it is clear 
that the word ‘provisions’ has the 
more general, and the word ‘condi- 
tions’ the more particular meaning. 

“Thus the ‘provisions’ of the 
policy relating to disability bene- 
fits, include the particular ‘condi- 
tions’ on which they become pay- 
able; but the provisions which 
affirmatively create the liability of 
the company are not the conditions 
which limit and restrict that lia- 
bility. Possibly more importantly, 
from the viewpoint of what the in- 
sured should have understood the 
language to mean, the first page of 
the policy, which s‘ates the funda- 
mental features of the contract, it- 
self distinguishes the meaning of 
the two words in the sentence— 
‘And further, if the Insured before 
age 60 becomes totally and pre- 
sumably permanen’ly disabled as 
defined in the Total and Permanent 
Disability provision on the third 
page hereof, the Society will, sub- 
ject to the conditions of such provi- 





sion, waive subsequent premiums 
and pay to the insured a Disability 
income of one hundred dollars a 
month,’ 

“And afier stating the amount of 
the annual premium to be paid by 
the insured, the policy continued to 
say—These payments include an 
annual premium of $10.00 for 
the Double Indemnity and $25.10 
for the Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability provision hereof.’ ” 


The attempt by the insured to save 


his judgment by arguing from cases 
where a contrary opinion had been 
reached proved unsuccessful because 
it was demonstrated that it was much 
different language under considera- 
tion in such other cases. 
itself specifically to the policy under 
review, the Court said: 


Addressing 


““As the wording of the policy in 
this case is plain and unambiguous, 
it must be given its natural mean- 
ing, and it should not be affected 
by such diversity of opinion as has 
arisen over other clauses which 
have employed different language 
of less precise import. While am- 
biguities which fairly exist in insur- 
ance policies must be resolved in 
favor of the insured, it is not per- 
missible for courts by a strained 
and over-refined construction of 
ordinary words to create an am- 
biguity which would not otherwise 
exist. * * * And while the incon- 
testable clause is a valuable feature 
of life insurance and is to be liber- 
ally construed to effectuate its 
beneficent purpose, there is no rea- 
son to deny to the insurer the op- 
tion given by statute to except from 
its operation the additional features 
of disability and double indemnity 
benefits, where its purpose to do so 
has been definitely expressed.” 
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Age at Issue 
Berkshire 
Benefactor 
$10,000 * 


Ordinary 
20-Payment 
30-Payment 

Paid-up at 65 
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as of original age of issue 


payable at end of 20-year period 
payable immediately. 
t At maturity fo'lowing options availab!e 


life insurance and month y income for 
amount or cash va!ue if greater 





BERKSHIRE LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 


ENDOW MENT 


138) 37.00) 30.48 23:82 
47.45} 37.18) 30.58) 20.47 23.44 
47.54| 37.27) 30.69) 21.02 31.93) 24.11 

| 47.62) 37.36) 30.80) 21.58) 32.47) 24.82 
37.47, 30.92 3: 25.57 


50.01) 40.25 35.30 42.27 
50.30 40.62 36.78) 48.12) 44.17 
50.63) 41.02 38.38, 49.87) 46.21 
50.99 41.47 40.10, 51.78 48.42 
51.39) 41.97 $1.97 53.85) 50.83 
51.84) 42.52 43.99) 56.10 53.44 
52.33) 43.13 $6.20 58.54, 56.28 
92.87) 43.81 48.60 61.20) 59.40 
53.48 44.55 51.24 64.09) 62.80 
{ of 54.15) 45.39 54.15) 67.23) 66.57 
46 (202.50) 38.55) 54.88 46.30 57.34 70.73 
47 |211.00) 40.11) 48.29 55.70| 47.31 60.89 75.36 
48 (220.50) 41.79) 49.72 56.63) 48.43 64.85 80.54 
49 (230.50) 43.56) 51.22 57.64) 49.67 69.29 86.35 
50 (241.00) 45.45) 52.83 58.76) 51.03 74.30 92.93 
51 (252.00) 47.46) 54.55 59.98 52.52 79.99 100.42 
52 264.00| 49.60) 56.38 61.35 54.15 86.52 109.05 
53 (277.00) 51.89) 58.33 62.85, 55.95 94.07 119.10 
54 (291.00) 54.33) 60.42 64.51) 57.90 102.93 130.93 
55 (305.50) 56.93) 62.66 66.32 60.04 113.49 145.04 
56 59.70 65.05 68.33 
57 62.66) 67.64 70.52 
58 65.83) 70.40 72.93 
59 69.21) 73.38 75.57 
60 72.84) 76.59 78.46 
61 76.70 80.04 81.63 
62 80.85 83.77 85.10 
63 85.29 87.81 88.88 
64 90.05 92.17 93.04 
65 95.14) 96.90 
* This policy issued at a very low rate of premium the first year with a gradual 


increase of rate to sixth year remaining level thereafter 

+ Premiums remain leve! for 20 years; thereafter reducing to Ordinary Life rate 
If death occurs within 20-year period 
$10 monthly income for 240 months beginning date of death with full amount 
If death occurs after 20-year period, face amount 


years certain; (2) Cash; (3) $1,000 paid-up life insurance and cash; 
120 months certain 










— 


-Year 
30-Year 
At 65 


39.90 


policy provides 


month income for 10 
4) $1000 paid-up 
Death benefit face 


(1) $10 per 































Pacific Mutual Life New 
Policy Contract 

New policy forms, incorporating 
complete revision in text, appearance, 
color design, and arrangement of 
subject matter, have been issued by 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, representing a modernization in 
every particular. 

Emphasis has been given to the 
Retirement Income Benefit by mov- 
ing its position forward in the policy 
form and revising the descriptive 
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terms to insure clear understanding 
of the provisions. Under the partici- 
pating contracts, paid-up additions 
that are purchased by dividends will 
also be participating, and the guaran- 
teed interest rate for the reserve is 
fixed at 3%. Every participating con- 
tract is on a full reserve basis, 
eliminating the preliminary term that 


formerly applied to Ordinary Life 
and 20 Payment Life policies. 
In the provisions for Settlement 


Options, the new contracts offer great 
flexibility. 





Security Mutual Life Issues 
Two New Contracts 


The Security Mutual Life Insur. 
ance Company, Binghamton, New 
York, has issued, as of July 1, 1938, 
two new policy contracts, namely, 


Term to Age 65 and One-Year Re 
newable Term. 

The terms for the age 65 policy 
provides for the payment of the face 
amount in the event of the insured’: 
death prior to age 65. This policy 
gives insurance at mini- 
mum cost and through its liberal con- 
version privileges enables the insured 
to start an insurance program with 
a temporary plan and still be assured 
of being able to carry out his insur 
ance program by later converting t 
a permanent plan without the neces- 
sity of furnishing evidence of ip 
surability. 

The minimum issued is 
$2,250 and the maximum $30,000 
This contract is issued on male live 
at ages 20 to 50 with or without 
waiver of premium and accidenta 
death benefits. On female lives (un 
married business women only), age 
20 to 50, with or without waiver @ 
premium and accidental death bene 
fits, except that the waiver of pre 
mium benefits will issued t 
women over 40 years of age. 

The policy contains cash values be 
ginning at the end of the third poli¢ 
year, but has no loan value. It cor 
tains an extended term insurance fo 
the face amount of the policy. Ther 
will be no cash or extended term it 
surance value available at age %: 
the policy then expires. Surplus wi 
be distributed annually beginning # 
the end of the second policy year. 

If all the premiums due have bee 
paid, the policy may be changed with 
out evidence of insurability at am 
time prior to the anniversary neareé 
the 60th birthday of the insured, @ 
any regular level premium, Whole 
Life, Endowment or Retirement It 
come policy then issued by the co® 
pany. If the accidental death benef 
form a part of the policy a cor 


protection 


amount 


not be 
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sponding provision then issued by the 
company at the then attained age of 
the insured may be included in th 
new policy. The amount of the new 
policy shall not be greater than the 
term policy and not less than $1,000. 
The premium thereon shall be at the 
attained age of the insured according 
to the company’s regular rates then 
in use. Any cash value then avail- 
able on a term policy shall be applied 
to the premium of the first premium 
of the new policy and the remainder, 
if any, shall be paid in cash. 

If at the time of the conversion the 
insured is not disabled and Waiver 
of Premium benefit forms part of this 
contract, the new policy may include 
a corresponding provision then issued 
by the company at the then attained 
age of the insured, provided the 
Waiver of Premium provision on the 
new policy is no more liberal and that 
premiums on the new policy are to 
be payable for at least 20 years. This 
means that the holder of the Term to 
65 with disability benefit may ex- 
change to a Whole Life, a 20 Pay- 
ment Life, or any other form of pol- 
icy on which premiums are payable 
for 20 years or more without furnish- 
ing any evidence of insurability, if 
such plan is then issued at the at- 
tained age of the insured with Waiver 
of Premium benefit. In case a change 
is made to a plan requiring less than 
20 annual premiums as, for example, 
a 15-Year Endowment or a Retire- 
ment Income at 55 issued at age 42, 
evidence of insurability will be re- 
quired if the disability benefit is de- 
sired in the new policy. 

In event of total and permanent 
disability prior to age 55 as set forth 
in the usual provisions, the company 
will waive premiums under the Term 
Msurance and if the insured con- 
tinues to be disabled to the anniver- 
Sary nearest his 55th birthday, the 
company will then, upon surrender 
of the Term policy, issue a level 
Premiums Whole Life policy, dated 
a of that anniversary. Premiums 
falling due under the Whole Life 
Plan will be waived in accordance 





American 3% Reserve 


» at Issue 


20-Payment = 
be 


> 


22 18.80) 28.69 47.84 
23 19.23) 29.15) 21.35) 47.94 
24 19.67| 29.63) 21.96) 48.04 
25 20.14) 30.12) 22.61) 48.15 
26 20.63) 30.63) 23.29) 48.26 
27 21.15) 31.16) 24.03) 48.39 
28 21.69; 31.71) 24.81) 48.52 
29 22.26) 32.28) 25.64) 48.67 
30 22.85) 32.87) 26.53, 48.83 
31 23.48) 33.49) 27.48) 49.00 
32 | 24.14) 34.13) 28.50) 49.18 
33 24.84) 34.80) 29.60) 49.38 
34 25.58) 35.49) 30.79) 49.60 
35 26.36) 36.22) 32.07) 49.85 
303 27.17| 36.98 33.46) 50.11 
37 28.04) 37.77 96 

38 28.95) 38.60 

39 29.92) 39.47 


19 43.56) 51.26 
0 45.45) 52.87 
1 47.46 54.58 
52 49.60) 56.41 
53 51.89) 58.36 
54 4.33) 60.45 
vn) 96.93) 62.68 
6 59.70, 65 08 
07 62.66) 67.65 
8 65.83) 70.42 
9 69.21 73.39 
60 72.83) 76.60 
61 76.70) 80.06 
62 80.85 83.79 
63 85.29) 87.82 
64 90.04 92.18 
65 95.14 96.90 


Agents’ Brief 
*Maturity values provide $10 





PaciFic MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Participating Annual Premium Rates per $1,000T 


ENDOW MENT 


36.66 
36.7 
36.77 
36.83 
36.89 





+ Non-Participating rates adopted Feb. 1, 1938 are shown in the 1938 Life 


mo. life income per $1000 (100 months. certain). 


2} 30.02 


5) 30.74 
5 


55, 30.97 
37.66; 31.10 





Adopted July 1, 1938 


Retirement 
Income * 
(Ma'e) 


10-Year Term 





30.09 
30.15 
30.22 
30.29 
30.37 
30.45 
30.55 
30.64 





"10.40 
30.86 





38.42 
40.15 
42.02 
44.04 
46.25 
48.67 
51.31) 52.64 
54.22 . 
57.43 

60.99 115.79 
64.95 126.70 
69.41 
74.43 
80.13 
86.67 
. 94.26 
55.21 103.15 
57.61 113.74 








with the provisions attached thereto 
as long as the insured remains dis- 
abled. Any cash value available will 
be retained by the company in con- 
sideration of the issuance of the New 
policy. 

The One-Year Renewable policy is 
renewable to age 60 and converted to 
age 55. The minimum amount issued 
is $5,000. This contract will partici- 
pate in annual surplus distribution. 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 


Company Dividends 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has recalculated its present 
dividend scale to give dividends, ad- 
justed to the 3 per cent policies intro- 


duced July 1, 1938. The company’s 
dividend year begins on May 1, 1938, 
and the 1938-1939 scale has been ad- 
justed to the new 3 per cent reserve 
basis. There is no change in the divi- 
dends applicable to 3% per cent poli- 
cies issued prior to July 1. 


Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Company Dividend Scale 


The new dividend year for the 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 
runs from July 1, 1937, to July 1, 
1938. This company has revised its 
dividend scale as of July 1. On’ ordi- 
nary life premiums the twenty-year 
average of the dividends is usually 
10c. or 20c. higher than previously. 
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Legal 


Creditor Bank, Not Widow, 
Gets Policy Proceeds 


The Federal District Court for 
Eastern Michigan has clarified an 
issue of interest to life underwriters 
in its recent ruling in the case of 
#ipper v. Schram, 97 F. 2d. 507. 

The insured under a life policy and 
his wife had assigned the policy to 
a bank as additional security for a 
loan. In the action between the wife 
and the receiver of the bank to de- 
termine the disposition of the pro- 
ceeds of the policy after the insured’s 
death, judgment was awarded to the 
receiver by the Federal Court. The 
wife, beneficiary named in the policy, 
appealed, and the judgment was af- 
firmed by the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Although the insured was an em- 
ployee of the holding company which 
owned the stock of the bank, no co- 
ercion was exercised either by the 
bank or the holding company to in- 
duce the insured or his wife to execute 
the judgment. 

The insured, though he named his 
wife as beneficiary in the policy, had 
reserved to himself the right at will 
to change the beneficiary and there 
being therefore no vested right of 
the wife to the policy, he was at lib- 
erty to assign it without regard to 
whether such assignment did or did 
not constitute a change of beneficiary. 





Administration 





Tendencies in Government 
Analyzed by Parkinson 


The tendency of the present gov- 
ernment to impair the sanctity of con- 
tracts and to permit some kind of re- 
adjustment of the obligations which 
they impose, the drift toward abso- 
lute authority in government, and the 
placing of more than one-third of the 
adult population of the country in a 
position of special privilege with what 
amounts to taxation of the whole for 
the benefit of special groups, were 
highlights in an address delivered by 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, be- 
fore the recent meeting of the New 
York State Bankers Association. 

A life insurance company, ex- 
plained Mr. Parkinson, accumulates 
reserves so that in the later years of 
the policy when the cost is more than 
the premium which the policyholder 
pays it can meet the full obligation 
under the contract. “There,” he con- 
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Departmental 


tinued, “is where the sacredness of 
life insurance funds and life insur- 
ance investment is emphasized. Un- 
less we do keep safely and invest at 
3 per cent or better the excess funds 
which he has given us, we shall not 
have the funds with which to supple- 
ment his inadequate payments of pre- 
mium in his later years. 





Thomas |. Parkinson 


“Therefore, our problem of invest- 
ment; our concern over the present 
and future opportunities for invest- 
ment; our emphasis upon the fact 
that, up to the present time we have 
performed our contracts, though we 
see evidence in this country, as well 
as in other parts of the world, of a 
tendency to impair the sanctity of 
contracts and to permit some kind of 
readjustment of the obligations which 
they impose. 

“We do not want a readjustment 
of the obligations of the insurance 
contract with policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. The future of our busi- 
ness depends on our continuing to 
what we have done in the past—that 
is, to perform those contracts in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and the let- 
ter thereof. But, by the same token, 
if we are to accomplish that desired 
end, we must be able to depend upon 
the performance of those contracts 
which are the basis of our investment. 

“Up until a few years ago we in 
the life insurance companies had done 
a very great deal to democratize in- 
vestments and the ownership of the 


industries and financial institutions 
of the country. Now the democratiza- 
tion of privilege and of economic 


privilege threatens, as I view the situ- 
ation in our country, to undo what we 
have done.” 


Accident & Health 


A & H Premiums Increase; 
Mortality Declines 


Still climbing, the accident and 
health business increased over five per 
cent in volume during the first six 
months of this year compared with 
the first half of 1937, according to 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary 
of the Health & Accident Under. 
writers Conference. 
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Based upon reports of fifty-three 


member companies of the Conference 
representing over 75 per cent of the 
total volume of accident and health 
premiums written by Conference com- 
panies, premiums and losses for the 
first half of the year compared to the 
same period in 1937 were: 


Premiums Losses 
a $30,499,798 $15,162,267 
se are $32,087,937 $15,203,372 


In searching for reasons explaining 
this increase in accident and health 
production during a period when most 
major lines of business and other in- 
surance lines showed decreases, two 
important factors stand out: (1) 3 
heavy demand is being made for hos 
pital policies, and (2) the public is 
becoming more accident and _ health 
insurance conscious. This latter fact 
is undoubtedly a result of Accident 
and Health Insurance Week whic 
took place in April. Most companies 
reported large increases in busines 
in both April and May and continue 
good business in June. 

It is interesting, in this connection, 
to note a report issued by the Metro 


politan Life which comments tha § 


health conditions among America 
wage-earners and their families, dur 
ing the first half of 1938, were th 
best ever experienced in any similar 
period and clearly indicate that de 
pression and widespread unemploy- 
ment have done no visible harm # 
public health. These conclusions at 
confirmed by Government figures. 
Some of the outstanding factor 
which brought the cumulative death 
rate for American and Canadia 
policyholders combined down to th 
record low point of 8.1 per 10% 
were marked declines in mortalit} 
from tuberculosis, influenza, pnéet 
monia, heart disease, diseases int 
dental to pregnancy and childbirth 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, appendicitis 
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factors 


chronic nephritis and homicide. Sev- 
eral of these causes of death are prac- 
tically certain to close the year with 
new low death rates. 

Fatal accidents were much less fre- 
quent than in the 1937 period and 
automobile fatalities declined from 
19.1 per 100,000 during the January- 
June period of 1937 to 16.2 for the 
corresponding period of 1938. The 
automobile fatality rate for the full 
year is expected to be the lowest of 
the current decade. 


Production 


Employed Women Create 
New Insurance Needs 


Of significance to life insurance 
men, comments the Pelican, house or- 
gan of the Mutual Benefit Life, New- 
ark, is the 1930 census count of about 
10,000,000 women gainfully employed, 
because—as daughters, wives or moth- 
ers—the great majority of these 10,- 
000,000 wage-earners contribute to 
the income of their families. Their 
contributions vary, but the life insur- 
ance program that is effectively to 
perform its job of replacing earning 
power must take into account the 
earned income of mother, wife or 
diughter, or at least that portion of 
it which is relegated to the family 
exchequer. 

The 10,000,000 gainfully employed 
women counted in the 1930 census 
have undoubtedly added to their num- 
bers now, and the efficiency of mod- 
ern business has created a new social 
order. Father gets “let out” at mid- 
dle age because youngsters can be 
hired to do his work more cheaply, so 
daughter must take on all or part of 
the family support. 

To a certain degree, the life insur- 
ance problem presented by the woman 
who contributes to the family income 
from an earned salary is a modern 
one. It arose with the advent of 
women in the industrial, business and 
professional world. It grew and will 
continue to grow, as the woman’s 
Place outside the home becomes more 
firmly established. 

The life underwriter could do worse 
than recognize the new need for life 
msurance felt by women, in their 
somewhat altered status as bread- 
winners. To sell this new creature 
with her recently acquired business 
acumen he may have to be patient 


and tactful, and he will certainly 
have to remember that she considers 
herself a responsible person of some 
importance. But the effort will open 
up to him a growing market for his 
services. 


Underwriting 


Small Business Man Best 
Type of Prospect 


An indispensable factor in the con- 
tinuance of democratic capitalism 
and in the preservation of the insti- 
tution of life insurance is the small 
business man of America, writes Wil- 
son Slick, C.L.U., in the Reliance 
Bulletin. Mr. Slick is manager in 
Johnstown, Pa., for the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh. 

“Salaried men with few major re- 
sponsibilities represent a _ limited 
field of prospecting,” continues Mr. 
Slick, “whereas the small business 
men with a multitude of responsibili- 
ties to themselves and to their credi- 
tors, need—and invariably buy—large 
amounts of life insurance. When the 
salaried man strains his finances to 
purchase a $5,000 policy, the small 
business man will consider and pur- 
chase an extensive life insurance pro- 


Wilson Slick 


gram. The small business man serves 
as his own purchasing agent, his own 
sales manager, his own credit man- 
ager, his own advertising manager 
and in the performance of these 
duties, his wits are sharpened and 


he is more responsive to and inter- 
ested in the benefits bestowed upon 
him by the institution of life insur- 
ance, 

“The small business man and his 
circle of influence is of incalculable 
value to the preservation of demo- 
cratic institutions and, obviously, to 
the preservation of the life insur- 
ance institution, which depends upon 
the good flowing from a healthy, 
democratic, capitalistic state. 

“Slowly, but definitely, we have 
been heading toward a revolution of 
our national economy during the last 
seven years. With the imminent 
danger confronting us in the form 
of confiscatory taxation, with bar- 
riers of discouragement arising be- 
fore us like increasingly higher hur- 
dles, it is little wonder that fewer 
and fewer people are desirous of 
plunging into the maelstrom of busi- 
ness uncertainty. If we do not recog- 
nize these evils and do something 
about them, we life insurance sales- 
men will have, by our own indolence, 
contributed to the complete destruc- 
tion of the greatest group of life 
insurance prospects we have ever 
known—namely, the small business 


Medical 


Hospital Replacing Home 
As Place of Birth 


“The hospital,” comments the “Sta- 
tistical Bulletin” of the Metropolitan 
Life, “is replacing the home as the 
place of birth of American citizens. 
In 1936 about 880,000 babies in the 
United States, or more than 40 per 
cent of the total born alive, and 44 
per cent of the white babies, were de- 
livered in hospitals. 

“Births in hospitals are becoming 
so frequent that future historians 
wishing to verify the place of birth 
of noted Americans will find mater- 
nity hospital records a _ valuable 
source of information. Local patriots 
may no longer be able to point with 
pride to the simple dwelling in which 
their famous citizen was born. 

“Related to the question of place of 
birth is that of person in attendance 
at birth. In all but a small propor- 
tion of cases, both at home and in 
hospitals, white children are ushered 
into the world by a physician. In 
urban areas 98 per cent of white chil- 
dren are delivered by physicians; in 
rural areas 92 per cent. The fact 
that doctors attend such an over- 
whelming proportion of confinements 
places them in a key position in the 
campaign to reduce maternal and in- 
fant mortality.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 


William E. Hughes, the new general agent of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life at Springfield, Mass., was officially intro- 
duced by H. G. Kenagy, agency executive of the company, 
at a dinner on August 8 at the Kimball Hotel, Spring- 
field. The dinner also marked a farewell to Theodore E. 
Trombley, who is retiring after twenty-seven years as 
general agent of the company there. 

Robert H. Wienecke, who for the past year and a half 
has been manager of the life and accident department of 
the Stewart, Keator, Kessberger & Lederer agency, has 
retired from that office and has announced that he will 
join the Herman A. Zischke agency of the Union Central 
Life as assistant manager, to be succeeded by T. C. Gor- 
don, who has been associated with the former agency for 
the past twelve years. Mr. Wienecke is a past president 
of the Life Supervisors Club of Chicago. 

James H. Glenn, Philadelphia general agent for the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co., was honored on July 29 
at a luncheon marking the fiftieth anniversary of his as- 
sociation with the company. The luncheon, held at Phil- 
adelphia’s Downtown Club, was attended by prominent 
Philadelphia business and insurance men, executives and 
neighboring general agents of the Mutual Benefit, mem- 
bers of its Philadelphia agency organization. 

Two important general agency appointments in the field 
organization of the General American Life Insurance Co., 
St. Louis, were announced recently by Jack T. Lynn, super- 
intendent of agents. L. C. Evans, widely known Nashville 
insurance executive, has been named general agent of the 
Nashville territory. And E. K. Cumming, who has been 
associated with the company since 1907, was named gen- 
eral agent at Nogales, Ariz. 

Leading the sales organization of the Business Men’s 
Assurance Co. in both paid and written life insurance 
production for July was O. K. Johnson of Columbus, Ohio, 
formerly manager of that state. Mr. Johnson’s life vol- 
nme totalled $43,798 while his paid production amounted 
to 428 paid points. Wm. L. Butler of Kansas City was 
second high man with 250 points to his credit for the 
month and $42,500 life insurance written. 

Mortimer L. Buckley, C.L.U., of the Albritton agency of 
the Provident Mutual at Chicago, will talk on “Selling the 
Estate Program” at the middle western regional conven- 
tions to be held at Chicago, September 9 to 10, and at 
Hot Springs, Ark., September 14 to 17. 

James P. McMahon, general agent of the American Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. at Waterloo, Iowa, is the first 
qualifier for the company’s Premier club, highest distinc- 
tion that can be won in the American Mutual. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa announces the appointment 
of Addison W. Wilson, C.L.U., as agency manager in 
charge of its Omaha, Neb., territory, succeeding his father, 
the late O. G. Wilson, who held that position for many 
years. 

Slater Brown, agency manager of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Co. of Iowa at Memphis, Tenn., for the past 
three years, has been transferred to Nashville, Tenn., to 
take charge of the company’s business in the entire state, 
effective August 15. L. C. Wade, district manager, will 
have charge of the Memphis office. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFIC 


Leslie Fortune, of Memphis, Tenn., has been appointej 


associate general agent of the John Hancock Mutual Lif 
in that territory. 

Michael J. Lapuka has been named general agent fy 
Hazelton, Pa., and vicinity by the Bankers National Lij 
of Montclair, N. J. 

Charles R. Mathews, long a prominent producer in th 
Kansas City office of the Penn Mutual Life, has been a 
pointed associate general agent under General Agey 
Wayne Glover. 


| ASILIVI 


OST of us have observed that the smartest write 

and speakers are those who say or write something 
which parallels exactly our own long standing convis 
tions. Dale Carnegie has made a fortune by writiy 
down on paper a great many things already kno 
to most successful salesmen and the unquestioned valk 
of his writings and lectures probably lies in the manne 
in which he has emphasized those details so obvi 
as to court neglect. There may possibly be a few wi 
have not read Mr. Carnagie’s advice on How To Wi 
Friends and Influence People and if so I am prepar 
to offer to them a short cut. All you have to do 
cause people to like you is to like them. I know a salé 
man who gets along splendidly with practically no oth 
asset than a seemingly universal appreciation of humat 
ity in all its varied forms. Mention John Smith am 
this lad invariably breaks in with: “A hell of a fm 
chap,” and if you tell him that you just met Bill Jom 
the least he will say about Bill is that he is a splené 
fellow. I know quite definitely that about the of 
people I dislike are those who quite obviously were fir 
ind‘fferent to my own personality and if I were a sak 
man I believe I could find an excuse for even that. T 
likeable qualities in the average man or woman almé 
always over-balance their negative qualities and in 
such instances the good should take precedence over 
bad. When the meanness in a man amounts to m@ 
than fifty per cent, it is recommended that such 
individual be disliked intensely. There is a limit 
everything and upon the few incorrigibly bad ones 
should be allowed to heap the faults of the worth whi 
majority. 

















* ok 
T might be interesting to try to compile a row 
| grouping of people who qualify in general as the 
goods who shall inherit the faults of the’r betters. Su 
a list deserves more careful and more deliberate ® 
search than the memory is capable of on the spur 
the moment, but it might include all pedestrians 
wilfully and deliberately block the sidewalks—# 
the exception of those who are watching excavatit 
or the tearing down of buildings. Prominent am 
the candidates for oblivion would be the landlord 
raises the rent of his tennants in the amounts of * 
and $36 a year because he knows that it will cost 
$50 or $60 to move. Two more, who barely get ® 
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eNEWo 


IND THE FIELD 


Michael J. Doyle, of Colorado Springs, has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the General American Life for 
the state of Colorado. He was with that company and its 
predecessor, the old Missouri State Life, from 1913 until 
1935, when he entered another line of business. 

The San Francisco and Oakiand branch offices of the 
Pacific Mutual Life have been changed to general agencies. 
H. Kenneth Cassidy and Ted Dreyer have, correspondingly, 
been changed from branch managers to general agents. 








By Frank Ellington 














gong, are the fellow who occupies a seat and a half 
in the subway, not because he is so wide abeam but 
because he sets asprawl, and the woman who takes 
fifteen minutes of a grocery clerk’s time in the selection 
of a can of baked beans and a bottle of pickles. The 
man who conducts the training course in discourtesy 
for city and State employees does not belong among 
those whose faults we can forgive and near the head of 
my I'st should have been the judges who fail to treat 
their public with the same thoughtful consideration 
they evinced during the campaign for election. 


HAT felonious fringe of the life insurance business 

which trades on the fears and poverty of the clients 
who are struggling for a modicum of financial inde- 
pendence, of course, merits the class A hatred of all. 
The twister and the comparatively new group of ser- 
vicing individuals whose hearts bleed for the wronged 
policy holder vie with each other for positions at the 
head of our list of human liabilities because they steal 
not only cash equities from their victims but their hope 
and faith in their surest means of salvation as well. 


NOTHER group which rates the black ball, but 

which might just possibly be saved in part, is 
comprised of school teachers who have read a_ book 
on life insurance. It is just possible that my attitude 
toward the professors is influenced adversely by recol- 
lections of one Professor Robinson who used to bang me 
over the head with the Friers’ Higher Geography 
everytime he caught me with a Frank Merriwell story 
concealed behind its ample covers. I think not, how- 
ever, because I forgave him almost all the time I heard 
him ask his wife, who taught music at the Ellijay 
Institute, how to spell “magazine.” Somehow, that 
human failing seemed to humanize the old goat and 
barring a few bumps about my cranium, I believe 
the Robinson influence has about disappeared. The 
fact is, I have talked with several high school and 
college teachers about life insurance during the past 
year and found each of them narrow mindedly convert- 
ed to all that is destructive in the various racket books 
on this subject. It is a splendid thing that life insur- 
ance leaders themselves are seeing that American stu- 
dents get the right slant on the business, but it is 
too bad that the instructors can’t be taught, too. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 

Seven life insurance men, who had previously passed 
all C.L.U. examinations, passed in June the second of the 
two examinations in life agency management conducted 
by the American College of Life Underwriters and will 
receive their certificates at the conferment at Houston, 
Tex., September 22. The seven are: W. Roy Carrick, gen- 
eral agent, Aetna Life, Worcester, Mass.; Ernest J. Clark, 
Jr., agency supervisor, John Hancock Mutual, Baltimore; 
Roswell W. Corwin, educational director, New England 
Mutual Life, New York; Elmer V. Gettys, agency super- 
visor, Bankers Life of Iowa, Pittsburgh; Morris Meyer, 
assistant manager, Metropolitan Life, Baltimore; Warren 
R. Purcell, assistant general agent, Aetna Life, Worcester, 
Mass.; Hale C. Whitcomb, broker, Chicago. 

J. Bruce MacWhinney, president of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Northern New Jersey, has announced 
the appointment of committees for 1938-1939, with the 
following chairmen: Finance, Ernest C. Hoy; educational, 
Hugh O’Neill; legislative, Frank A. Williams; luncheon, 
Fred Merselis; planning and program, William H. Mas- 
terson; ethics, Fred Lieberich, Jr.; auditing, W. Reginald 
Baker; by-laws, Ernest D. Finch, Jr.; cooperation with 
Supervisors’ Association, Otto Carstens; cooperation with 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Association of Northern 
New Jersey, Frank M. Minninger, Jr.; cooperation with 
attorneys and trust officers, John E. Clayton. 

More than 300 life insurance men are expected to attend 
the first annual convention of the newly organized Mis- 
sissippi Association of Life Underwriters at the Edwards 
Hotel at Jackson, September 16. One of the chief speakers 
will be H. L. Burnett, vice-president in charge of agents 
for the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. 

Officers, directors, and committee chairmen of local life 
underwriters associations throughout Indiana attended a 
meeting of the Indiana State Association of Life Under- 
writers in the Columbia Club, August 1. Representatives 
of eleven associations were delegates. The meeting was 
an educational forum for newly elected officials and the 
retiring officials whom they succeed in the administration 
year beginning with September. Homer L. Rogers, In- 
dianapolis, state president, presided at the sessions and 
the luncheon. In charge of arrangements were Francis 
P. Huston, executive secretary, and Emmet E. Smith, 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Frank M. See, general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual Life at St. Louis, has accepted the invitation of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Hawaii to deliver a series 
of lectures the week of September 19 before a group of life 
underwriters in Honolulu. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters has been 
cooperating with the Chicago Better Business Bureau in 
the publication of advertising in local newspapers, on the 
theme “Cash In Your Policy—‘Cash Out’ Your Future.” 

The executive committee of the Boston Life Insurance 
& Trust Council were the guests of Si Weissman, presi- 
dent, for an outing and shore dinner at his home on Huma- 
rock Beach, Mass., August 17. 

The Wisconsin National Life Insurance Co. of Oshkosh, 
Wis., has been admitted to membership in the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


T’S a long cry back to April but the report just issued 

by Harold R. Gordon, general chairman of Accident 
& Health Insurance Week, on the highlights of the 
week, makes stimulating reading for accident and health 
insurance men during the current dog days. It was the 
fourth annual week of that kind and it witnessed new 
highs in a number of instances, particularly in the in- 
creased interest of the buying public in the value of 
accident insurance as a protector of income and earning 
ability. That, of course, was the supreme end toward 
which national and local publicity was directed, for it 
is the consuming public that makes the insurance busi- 
ness a practical and profitable venture. The pubiic 
responded gratifyingly to the appeal broadcast during 
the national week and the weeks preceding it, and a 
canvass of agents, brokers and accident insurance de- 
partments of casualty and life companies revealed an 
upward surge of premium volume as a direct result of 
the educational activities during the national week. 
Throughout New York, for instance, the general reac- 
tion of accident insurance men was one of undisguised 
satisfaction and the weary local association leaders 
were able to look back upon the week with the realiza- 
tion that their unstinted efforts were not at all a waste 
of time but on the contrary had built a wall of financial 
protection about thousands of individuals who had 
hitherto invited disaster through accidents or sickness. 


HE post of educational supervisor in the Frank H. Meyer 
T agency, Penn Mutual, New York City, has been given to 
Herman E. Krooss, a graduate of Muhlenberg College, class of 
1934. * * * Arnold Harmelin, general agent, Columbian Na- 
tional, at 60 John Street, New York, is celebrating the comple- 
tion of his second decade with that company. His agency led 
the country for the Columbian National during the first six 
months of the year. * * * Theodore M. Riehle, with Mrs. Riehle 
and their son, Theodore, Jr., sailed last Saturday on the S.S. 
Saturnia on a cruise to Italy and North Africa. Mr. Riehle is 
manager of the Equitable Society at 225 West 34th Street. * * * 
M. J. Hancel, general agent for the Continental Life at 55 
Liberty Street, is top mah among the agents of his company. 
He personally led all agents in amount of first year premiums; 
his agency in July led all agencies both in volume and first year 
premiums, and it also led all agencies in both these respects 
for the first seven months of 1938, with a 67 per cent increase 
in premiums. 

i 

SIXTEEN weeks’ sales course will be given, start- 
A ing in October, by the Life Underwriters Assn. 
of New York City, embracing thirty-two subjects deal- 
ing with various phases of life underwriting, two of 
which will be discussed at each session. The New York 
association plans to limit its enrollment for the course 
to 200. Chairman of the course will be Benjamin 
Salinger of the DeLong agency, Mutual Benefit. Mr. 
Salinger is a C.L.U., an active member of the Life 
Supervisors Assn, of New York City, and for a number 
of years has been outstanding in the affairs of the Life 
Underwriters Assn. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Associated Life General Agents and Managers of 
Detroit held their annual golf tournament and dinner at 
the Detroit Golf Club recently. Nathaniel Reese, genera] 
agent, Provident Mutual Life, was general chairman of 
the affairs and was assisted by George Robinson, National 
Life of Vermont; Guy Reem, State Mutual; and Ernest 
Owen, of the Sun Life. Donald Kilpatrick, Provident Mu- 
tual, took the golf honors by winning the low gross score 
prize, while John Clyne, Phoenix Mutual, was awarded the 
prize for the highest score. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Rock County, 
Wis., comprising agents principally in Beloit and Janes- 
ville, has elected William J. Tucker, president; William 
J. Snively, vice-president; Chester Nehling, secretary, and 
Harold Myhre, treasurer. 

The Racine and Kenosha Counties (Wis.) Association 
of Life Underwriters has re-elected Wallace Cheesman, 
tna Life, president and I. H. Solomon, Metropolitan Life, 
vice-president and has elected Anton Napoli, Penn Mutual, 
Racine, secretary-treasurer. 


DEATHS 


Frederick L. Allen, 74, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York and 
former president of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, at Malone, N. Y., July 30. 

Dr. J. R. Ebersole, 78, first vice-president and (for forty- 
one years) medical director of the Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Co. of Monmouth, IIl., July 3.0 

Richard Henry Lake, 59, Memphis general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and former president 
of the Memphis Life Underwriters Association, August 5. 

Marion E. Mackey, 78, adjuster for the Woodmen of the 
World Insurance Co., in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Benjamin Neely, Sr., for twenty-five years connected 
with the State Mutual Life at Atlanta, Ga., on August 6. 

J. W. Nabb, adjuster of the Central States Life Insur- 
ance Co., at Little Rock, Ark., August 3. 

Henry Seinfel, district manager for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life at Hoboken, N. J., July 31. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


A cooperative retirement plan for employees of the 
United States National Bank, of Portland, Ore., has been 
announced by Paul S. Dick, president. According to the 
plan, which became effective August 1, employees who 
have been with the bank one year or more in all of its 3 
units will be eligible for compensation at certain ages of 
retirement, specified as 60 years for women and 65 years 
for men. Under arrangements made with the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America, employees will contribute a per- 
centage of their earnings toward the retirement fund and 
the bank assumes the remainder of the expense. 

Charles A. Carlisle, Jr.. a New York state broker of 
Albany, N. Y., recently obtained an order and binding 
premium for group life insurance for New York state em- 
ployees from the Civil Service Employees Association of 
New York State. Mr. Carlisle has written numerous large 
lines in the short time he has been in Albany, and places 
most of his insurance with the Travelers through 4 
Schenectady agency. 

Two hundred and sixty-four employees of the Orange 
Memorial Hospital, at Orange, N. J., are now protected by 
a group life insurance policy recently acquired by that 
institution. The policy, involving a total of $235,150 and 
issued by the Prudential, grants coverage in amounts 
ranging from $500 to $3,000 each. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ACKCASTS of a fortnight—slipping on dead grass- 
hoppers in the streets at Kansas City. .. . Having 
as guests in the Black Mirror Room of the Fontelle Hotel 
at Omaha, Insurance Commissioner Charles Smrha of 
Nebraska and Walter Black, president of the Nebraska 
Life Underwriters and John Hancock Life general agent. 
Hearing the Commissioner tell Walter that “It would be 
well for the business of life insurance if we can promote 
a closer understanding between the office of Insurance 
Commissioner and the life underwriters’ associations of 
the several States!” While we were chatting, along 
came Dave Meecham, potent Hooper Holmes representa- 
tive with headquarters at Chicago. Also two agents who 
remain incognito. Thought to myself that all I needed 
was a gavel and a pitcher of water to have an insurance 
convention in full swing! . . . Watching Ted Sick, trea- 
surer of the Security Mutual Life at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
shoot a neat 78 on the links of the Broadview Country 
Club there, but, alas, to no avail! 
= 7 * 
OUND my friend Senator H. K. Lindsley, president 
of the Farmers & Bankers Life of Wichita, Kansas, 
in high feather these days; and rightly, too. His new 
home office building is coming along in fine shape and, 
pertinent to his immediate family, his two sons have 
joined him in the work of the company. Herbert, the 
eder, has been with the Northwestern Mutual in New 
York City meeting tough competition but also meeting 
his sales quota. From that hot training ground he joins 
the Farmers & Bankers in the production department 
under the cool, experienced and successful eye of F. B. 
Jacobshagen, secretary and agency manager who knows 
what it’s all about and has piloted the field forces to 
success for about a quarter of a century. Robert, the 
younger, goes from the saddle and pen to a working 
saddle. He hits a mean polo ball and has batted a type- 
writer for the pulps to the greater glory of checks and 
fame. His working saddle will be the investment de- 
partment; and with Bert, Senior, at his elbow he should 
rate around 8 goals in that division in a few years. 
~ * a 
TOOD on a street corner in Kansas City and heard a 
voice saying “Funny the things you see when you 
haven’t got a gun!” Sure enough, it was P. A. Stark, 
noted contact man from Des Moines, and instead of feel- 
ing aggrieved I was darn glad to meet him looking so 
well after a recently-ended siege of illness. . . . Wonder 
if that company, the stock of which recently changed 
hands at Topeka, Kansas, will do what a certain smaller 
company in Wichita did about a year ago, or whether it 
will really start to “go places.” ... Caught Alfred Fair- 
bank (he’s the type of genial personality whom most 
people call “Al”), president of the Central States Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, making the best of 
scorching weather and commenting succinctly that “A 
loan remaining on a policy at the time of death of the 
insured is just that much less cash paid to a widow when 
she needs it most.” A plenty good argument for not 
seeking policy loans, and a better one for repaying them 
after they have been taken out. August is President’s 
Month with the Central States Life and that fine agency 
man, Vice-President J. DeWitt Mills, already has the 
boys showing a written increase of about 50 per cent over 
August of last year. More power to them!.... 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Controlling interest in the Kansas Life, of Topeka, has 
been sold to a group of Lincoln, Neb., men, according to 
an announcement by Hugh T. Fisher, president, and Theo- 
dore C. Mueller, secretary of the company. A meeting 
of the stockholders of the company was held recently 
when Mr. Fisher retired from the board and Thomas S. 
Allen was elected to succeed him. Mr. Allen later was 
elected president and F. E. Card, of Lincoln, was elected 
vice-president succeeding C. C. Cogswell. 

The members of the San Antonio Agency of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life have been divided into two teams, which 
are vying with each other as to who will eat chili and who 
will eat chicken at the end of August. The winners will 
have a full-course chicken dinner, while the losers will be 
served real hot chili and tortillas. Julian Price, president 
of the Jefferson Standard Life, will be toastmaster at this 
dinner, to be held at the Rice Hotel during the convention 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

Fifty-seven agents for the Continental Assurance Co. 
of Chicago qualified in the past year for the company’s 
“2-5-0” and “1-2-0” producers’ clubs and will attend the 
two conventions to be held this month as guests of the 
company, it has been announced by W. E. White, vice- 
president and superintendent of agents. Honor of being 
the leading producer of new business goes for the third 
straight year to Maurice L. Chier, general agent at Mil- 
waukee, whose business volume qualified him for election 
to the Million-Dollar Round Table. 

Antony L. Geyelin, Philadelphia branch representative 
for the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, has been ap- 
pointed Macaulay Club President for the 1937-38 year, 
according to an announcement by W. S. Penny, director 
of agencies at the company’s head office in Montreal. Mr. 
Geyelin’s personai production for the past twelve months 
was the highest in the company. Ranking second is Max 
Moch, one of the Sun Life’s Canton, Ohio, producers, who 
accordingly assumes the post of club vice-president-at- 
large. 

In a 28-day campaign just finished in July, the result 
sent the paid production of the Berkshire Life up 84.3 
per cent over the same period of July, 1937. The home 
office asked the general agents’ executive committee to 
appoint a committee to formulate plans for a campaign 
during the month of July. The committee appointed com- 
prised Walter Boireau of Boston, James B. O’Brien of 
Albany, and S. Samuel Wolfson of New York. Mr. O’Brien 
was appointed general chairman and he selected the fol- 
lowing sub-chairmen: Walter H. Boireau, of Boston; Wil- 
liam Carroll, of New York; W. Rankin Furey, of Pitts- 
burgh, and Byron C. Howes, of Chicago. 

A gift of $6,000 has been made by the Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Co. of Monmouth, IIl., toward the erection 
of an addition to the Monmouth Hospital, in connection 
with the purchase of an entire issue of $50,000 bonds at a 
premium of $4,000 to finance this improvement. The 
Works Progress Administration has made a grant of $68,- 
500 for this project. 

Ann L. Anderson and Edith E. Sandquist, employees of 
the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, who com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service with the company dur- 
ing the past year, were presented with gold wrist watches 
by President O. J. Arnold at the company’s annual picnic 
at the Lafayette Club, Lake Minnetonka, July 27. 

Guests of the home office in Los Angeles for three days, 
July 9, 10, and 11, were the nine leading producers, Big 
Tree Club Top Stars, of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. The visitors received a close-range view of the com- 
pany in action and devoted much time to conferences with 
various officials and department heads. 
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Agents Plan Mexican 
Trip After Convention 


A specially conducted railroad tour 
by special train through Old Mexico 
will be one of the chief post-conven- 
tion features of the Houston conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, September 19-23. 

The tour, which will be under the 
management of the American Ex- 
press Travel Service, will begin im- 
mediately after the final adjournment 
of the convention on Friday, Septem- 
ber 23. After a stop-off at Monterey, 
the special train will proceed directly 
to Mexico City. 

Some of the entertainments that 
have been planned for the Mexico 
City stay include: sightseeing tours 
of the city proper, Guadaloupe, the 
pyramids of the Sun and the Moon, 
Puebla, the great pyramid of Cholula, 
the Floating Gardens of Xochimilco, 
and Cuernavaca; an informal dance 
at Mexico City’s University Club; 
receptions sponsored by the Secretary 
of the Interior of the Republic of 
Mexico and the United States Em- 
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bassy; and a cabaret show with a 
native musical review. 

During Friday the train will return 
to the United States, with a special 
stop-off at San Luis Potosi, arriving 
back in Texas on Saturday, October 1. 

The all-expense rate, which is a 
feature of the tour, includes: first- 
class rail transportation from home 
cities to Mexico City and return; 
Pullman accommodations in de luxe, 
air-conditioned cars from the point 
where the special train is joined to 
Mexico City and return to point of 
leaving special train; all meals except 
for period of convention in Houston; 
hotel accommodations for duration of 
entire tour, including during the con- 
vention proper; sightseeing by pri- 
vate auto; all baggage transfers, ad- 
mission fees, foreign speaking con- 
ductor service and tourist permit. 

To make reservations, and to re- 
ceive further information on rates, 
ete., those anticipating taking the 
tour should either write Maxwell L. 
Hoffman, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y., or apply direct to any 
local office of the American Express. 





L.O.M.A. Announces 


Program for Montreal 


The program of the fifteenth an. 
nual conference of the Life Office 
Management Association is being an- 
nounced to member companies this 
week. The meeting is to be held ip 
Montreal, Quebec, on September 26-29, 
the headquarters being the Mount 
Royal Hotel and the host company 
The Sun Life. Among the prominent 
speakers who will address the ag. 
semblage are: 

Arthur B. Wood, president, Sup 
Life Assurance Company of Canada; 
G. D. Finlayson, Dominion Superin. 
tendent of Insurance; T. Guy Wool. 
ford, chairman of the board, Retail 
Credit Company, and Saul B. Acker. 
man, professor of insurance, New 
York University. 

One day of the program will be 
devoted to an office machinery and 
equipment seminar supplemented by 
an exhibit of the more recent develop 
ments in office equipment applicable 
to life office operations. The associa 
tion’s standing committee on “Offic 
Machinery and Equipment” will pre 
sent several reports on their research 
activities during the past year. 

Forum on Costs 

Another feature of the conference 
will be the report of the standing 
committee on “Departmental and 
Functional Costs,” of which Louis R. 
Menagh, Jr., assistant actuary of the 
Prudential is chairman. The subject 
of life insurance office and field oper- 
ating cost is arousing considerable 
interest among companies today. The 
committee will present a_ practical 
plan of classifying operating expend: 
tures along departmental and fune 
tional lines. 

Several of the technical reports 
be presented at this conference wil 
be distributed to member companies 
in advance of the conference in ordet 
to facilitate discussions. It is & 
pected that there will be approx: 
mately 350 in attendance. Richard 
Boissard, vice president of the Ne 
tional Guardian Life of Madison, 
Wisconsin, is president, and Frank 
L. Rowland is executive secretary. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ITH commodity prices going down and with war 
a going both up and down, the stock market 
last week lost the gains of several weeks past. But the 
decline in security prices can be put down to “technical 
readjustment”; the market shows more stability than one 
might expect at this time. Abroad, the Russo-Japanese 
truce has brought about some reassurance, but in Europe 
the month of August has rather a bad reputation, and 
we don’t know whether we’re passing danger safely by 
until we’re past it—if then. Perhaps Hitler isn’t, we’re 
thinking this Monday, going to start war on August 15, 
or perhaps someone just forgot to tear a sheet off his 
calendar. In this country, while for many politics is of 
“primary” importance, business is still goin’ along, goin’ 
along. Steel production is up to 40 per cent of capacity, 
and what other indices there are show that industry is 
becoming more rather than less active. 


* * * 


ORE money going into home building, is the report 

from two important sources. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration states that home financing operations 
under its program during July as well as during the first 
seven months of this year were well ahead of the corre- 
sponding periods last year. For instance, small home 
mortgages selected for appraisal during July totaled $94,- 
175,437, a 100 per cent increase over the $47,162,173 for 
July, 1937. According to Morton Bodfish, of Chicago, 
executive vice-president of the United States Building 
and Loan League, last June saw the savings, building 
and loan associations pouring more funds directly into 
the pockets of the building trades than in any previous 
month since September. That June total was made up of 
$30,158,800 for reconstruction loans and $6,516,400 for 
modernization advances. 


* * * 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 

ended August 6 and 13, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 


Aug. 6 Aug. 13 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials 139.06 141.10 140.71 137.35 
Re ee 22.87 24.07 23.91 22.24 
eee 104.41 105.99 105.67 102.81 
ree 86.94 87.14 86.91 85.34 


* * *” 


OR the past fortnight steel ingot production in the 

United States has been at 40 per cent of capacity, the 
high point for the past nine months, The Iron Age esti- 
Mates, reporting also that new business thus far in 
August has been exceeding the July weekly average, 
Which in turn was greater than June’s average. 


* bal * 


OLLOWING the publication of the government cotton 

crop estimate of 11,988,000 bales—more than half a 
million over the average expectations—the cotton market 
last week readjusted itself downward; October contracts 
closed at 8.13 cents as against 8.43 the week before. 
Headed in the same direction, grains hit new lows for 
the season on the Chicago Board of Trade, world sur- 
Pluses being indicated with no speculative buying to keep 
the market up. Wheat declined 1% to 1% cents and corn 
1% to 1% cents. 























































COMPANY HAPPENINGS—Cont. 


Los Conquistadores Club of the Oceidental Life, which 
will hold its annual convention in Vancouver, B. C., will 
have 124 members qualified for the year 1938. The club’s 
new officers are: President, Frank J. Longo, Los Angeles; 
first and second vice-presidents, respectively Rex W. Laws 
and Hoyt M. Leisure, both of Los Angeles. 

Peter M. Fraser, vice-president of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, announces that for the month of July the com- 
pany had gains in its paid-for life insurance and in its 
insurance in force. Paid-for business for the month was 
$7,225,206, which is 6.4 per cent ahead of July last year, 
while insurance in force showed a $1,993,326 gain for the 
month. 

W. M. Rothaermel, agency vice-president of the Con- 
tinental American Life, has announced that July business 
of the company hit an all-time high for the month. New 
paid-for business for the month amounted to 48 per cent 
more than July, 1937, and 4 per cent more than July, 1930, 
which set the company’s previous record. 

The 1938 convention of the Excelsior Life Insurance 
Co.’s Excel Club was held on board the SS. Duchess of 
Atholl on her cruise from Montreal to New York, July 
16-20. There was just one half-day business session, the 
rest of the time being devoted to recreation, including a 
sightseeing trip around the city of Quebec. 

John C. Dexter, of Columbus, Ohio, ranked first among 
production leaders of the Columbus Mutual Life for the 
year ended August 1, to determine qualifiers for the com- 
pany’s annual convention, being held August 14-21 aboard 
the steamer Alabama on the Great Lakes. 

W. T. Grant, president of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Co., and Mrs. Grant, returned to Kansas City, August 4, 
after a three-month trip abroad. 

The next company-wide convention of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life will be held late in August or in the first part of 
September, 1939, at a site close to New York and the 
World’s Fair. The qualifying period for producers will 
end June 30, 1939. 

In spite of the economic conditions and the decline in 
general of life insurance sales, the Rockford Life has 
shown a gain in new business of slightly over 20 per cent 
for the first six months of 1938 as compared with the first 
six months of 1937. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The following transfers and promotions have been 
authorized by the executive officials of the Knights Life 
Insurance Co. of America: George A. Hahner, superin- 
tendent of McKeesport district office, to home office special 
ordinary representative; Joseph J. Gretter, superintendent 
of Lancaster district office, to superintendent of McKees- 
port district office; Frank Bauer, assistant superintendent 
of Reading district office, to superintendent of Lancaster 
district office; Hubert Kealy, agent at Mt. Carmel district 
office, to assistant superintendent at Mt. Carmel district 
office; Charles Henry, agent at Reading district office, to 
assistant superintendent at Reading district office; J. 
Cuddy Thomson, agent at McKeesport district office, to 
assistant superintendent at McKeesport district office; 
Robert J. Vargo, agent at McKeesport district office, to 
assistant superintendent at McKeesport district office; 
Abram Brandt, agent at Harrisburg district office, to as- 
sistant superintendent at Harrisburg district office. 

Ted S. Tharin, formerly connected with the Jefferson 
Standard Life at Columbia, S. C., has been made manager 
of the Reliance Life at Charlotte, N. C. 
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Assistant War Secretary 
To Speak at Houston 


Louis A. Johnson, assistant secre- 
tary of war, will deliver the feature 
address at the Fellowship luncheon, 
which will close the Houston conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, September 19-23 
Mr. Johnson will fly to Houston im- 
mediately after appearing as a chief 
speaker at the American Legion con- 
vention in Los Angeles. 

The Fellowship Hour, which was 
inaugurated last year at Denver in 
the form of a huge luncheon, has met 
with such success that it is rapidly 
becoming a national association in- 
stitution. This huge gathering of 
the entire group of conventioneers at 
luncheon will climax the week’s con- 
vention proceedings and it is at this, 
the final convention session, that the 
new officers, trustees, past national! 
presidents, and the national head- 
quarters staff as well as the host 
association officers and committee 
chairmen, are introduced to the con- 
ventioneers. 





Women Underwriters’ 
Day at Houston 


Seven individual speakers and a 
forum discussion will comprise the 
activities of the day-long Women 


Underwriters’ meeting at the Hous- 
ton convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, Sep- 
tember 19-23, according to Beatrice 
Jones, C. L. U., Equitable Society of 
New York, program chairman. 

For the first time since a special 
day has been set aside for women at 
the convention, the women under- 
writers and the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table will meet 
jointly throughout the day, which 
this year will be Tuesday, September 
20. The Quarter Million Dollar Group 
will also hold a special dinner meet- 
ing the previous evening, plans for 
which are being matured by Chair- 
man Helen Rockwell, National Life 
of Vermont, Cleveland. 

The morning session will be given 
over chiefly to a discussion of the 
activities of women underwriters, and 
will end with the first of a series of 
four selling talks. After a special 
luncheon, the afternoon session will 
be devoted entirely to the problems 
of women underwriters, under the 
theme of “The Woman Prospect.” 

Helen Summy, Equitable Society, 
St. Joseph, chairman of the National 
Committee on Women Underwriters, 
will be in the chair for the morning 
session, and program chairman Bea- 
trice Jones will preside during the 
afternoon. 











BARGAIN DAY 


fF REQUENTLY we see our news- 
papers carrying full page ads 
of bargains for one day only. Ar- 
ticles are advertised at a price 
lower than they are usually sold, 
some at a price lower than they 
will ever be sold again. Have you 
noticed the crowds lined up out- 
side waiting to take advantage 
of the goods offered at a small 
saving? Human nature. Show any 
man or any woman a bargain and 
the chances are good for a sale. 
Sometimes they will even buy 
things that can be put to no 
earthly use just because they know 
they are getting a bargain. 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
among every one of the hundreds 
of your friends and acquaintances 
there is one day for each that is 
bargain day? One day in each 
year each of these friends and 
acquaintances become a _ year 
older and can never buy insurance 
again at the lower rate. That's 
his bargain day. You can offer pro- 
tection at a rate lower than you 
can ever offer it again. Are you 
keeping tab on your prospects 
so you can call their attention to 
their bargain day? It means more 
business, and anything that means 
more business is worth while. 

“Change of age" (rate change) 
is one of your very best “talking 
voints."—Amicable Life Lines. 

















Would You Like 
to Represent 
a Company 


|. That writes both partici- 
pating and non - partici- 
pating insurance; 


2. Whose net cost com- 
pares favorably with your 
competitors (compare 
how favorably this is); 
and 


3. Who has the right 
agency spirit: 


lf so, write 


CHAS. E. WARD 
Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Co., Life 
E. Lee Trinkle, President 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HE William E. Johnson, Jr., agency of the Mutual 
Benefit at Nashau, N. H., appears to have rung the 
bell again. This agency which covers New Hampshire 
and Vermont has been consistently in the front in the 
production of both men and premiums. This time its 
the announcement that William E. Hughes, of the 
Johnson Agency is to take over the duties of T. E. 
Trombly, who is retiring as general agent in Spring- 
field, Mass., after 32 years with the Mutual Benefit. 
= 
ILLIAM HUGHES came into the life insurance 
business just over three years ago with a wealth 
of experience behind him and in a comparatively 
short space of time has covered considerable ground. 
He was born some 44 years ago in Iowa and had just 
finished a course in electrical engineering at lowa State 
College when he joined the field artillery and was 
stationed at Camp Taylor, Ky. Following the war he 
went with the General Electric at Schenectady, N. Y., 
and subsequently joined the Sullivan Machinery Co. 
He was stationed at Claremont, N. H., where after 15 
years he saw a better outlook in life insurance and 
joined the Mutual Benefit’s New Hampshire agency. 
e 
E lost no time in getting under his belt all that 
H anyone could teach him regarding life insurance 
and only recently finished the most advanced course his 




































home office offers to its men. While he spent practically 
all his time in a life insurance atmosphere he did not 
neglect outside affairs that had attracted him prior to 
his coming into life insurance. He retained his Clare- 
mont interests and directorships in the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rotary and the “Y.” 

They will be missing his around the Johnson Agency 
but they are mighty proud that the agency that sent 
F. D. Hazelton to the home office as assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies has again rung the bell and pro- 
moted another deserving chap. 

* 

ICHARD J. JOHNSON, who has recently been do- 
6 ing good things for the Boit, Dalton & Church 
agency in Boston, has shifted over to the Massachu- 
setts Mutual and will handle the brokerage end for the 
Richard Blackmur agency. Johnson has a host of 
friends and a wide acquaintance among Boston brokers 
gained in the past 15 years most of which were spent 
with the Travelers. 

+ 
GOOD sized crowd turned out last week for the 
programming session of the Boston Life Under- 
writers. It was an all-day session at the Parker House 
and A. M. Anderson made a good impression with his 
“One Interview Program System.” 
& s o 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. has opened an addi- 
tional office in Los Angeles, at Hollywood Blvd. and 
Wilcox Avenue, with Neil Burton as manager. 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
made a reinsurance contract for Mexico with La Pro- 
tectora Mexican Life Insurance Co., a local underwrit- 
ing institution. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental 











Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Endirage Invest- 
Loans July 17 ment 
On Farm Property....... ohm hinted ie $723,234 5.48 
On Dwellings and Business Property... . 1,452,829 11.01 
TD ciedsewbasdeonceseases aaaeee $2,176,063 16.49 
Railroad Securities 
tL wo evideherds.eeieeks-ed 6s en Cubeees $8,250 .06 
Ms. ch tanbeduduubedh nhweeeese- —ameee . 
ES ere Rebel Di eke ae dwe cnae—mtenes 7 $8,250 a 06 
Public Utility Securities 
DtiikveduGabewuetaderscnvextussaene 378,024 2.86 
AR ROSS RUN CE RAC eS — oe 
SE: dd Geis ens eegaedni veins ; $378,024 ; 2.86 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds.............. $5,893,243 44.66 
 "“ sae GRyRR nes 172,000 1.30 
mds of Other Foreign Governments.. ...... sees 
State, County, Municipal............... 3,322,288 25.17 
ee eee ~ : $9,387,531 71.138 
Mevallancons Securities 
nds a on a 947 
a $1,247,500 9.46 
Total . - we $1,247,500 9.46 
Recapitulation 
ionds 9 2 
Stocks nthe : ‘ . sammacerois — 
Loans ; ao hie = 2,176,068 16.49 
Tota! =e : $13,197,368 100.00 





——_—_—.....___. 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 














Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
July 24 ment July 31 ment Aug. 7 ment 
$183,300 3.67 $268,179 3.58 $820,493 12.47 
1,568,427 31.26 1,444,787 19.27 2,107,857 32.03 
$1,746,727 $4.98 $1,712,966 22.85 $2,928,350 44.50 
$18,680 37 $231,750 3.09 $121,925 1.85 
"$18,680 "$7 $231,750 3.09 $121,925 1.85 
$1,979,158 89.58 $2,710,308 36.14 $1,237,430 18.81 
$1,979,153 39.58 $2,710,308 36.14 $1,237,430 18.81 
$639,125 12.78 $500,000 6.67 $309,000 4.70 
219,750 4.39 220,406 2.94 54.938 88 
278,947 5.48 2,043,610 27.25 1,852,307 28.15 
"$1,132,822 22.65 $2,764,016 36.86 “$2,216,245 «33.68 
$121,000 2.42 $80,000 1.06 $76,000 1.16 
2,583 -0UlUtl eine nn tae 
$128,583 2.47 $80,000 1.06 $76,000 «=ti«é«i2«CAG 
$8,251,655 65.02 $5,786,074 77.15 $3,651,600 55.50 
2'583 —. Cae aes Co a eee 
1,746,727 34.98 1,712,966 22.85 2,928,350 44.50 
$5,000,965 100.00 $7,499,040 100.00 $6,579,950 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Suicide Trends 


5 range the urban population of 
the United States is more in- 
clined to suicide than inhabitants 
of small towns and farms is in- 
dicated in Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man’s annual survey of deaths 
from this cause, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. The rate 
for the population registration 
area for last year was 14.2 per 
100,000 population against 16.3 
in selected leading cities of the 
nation. It is also evident that 
the suicide death rate follows 
the economic curve, raising from 
a norm of around last year’s 
record to upwards of 17 during 
the worst early days of the de- 
pression. 

Dr. Hoffman is convinced that 
the Government’s relief program 
influenced favorably the mortal- 
ity from this cause during the 
past three or four years and his 
conclusions that poverty and 
sudden loss of riches are a big 
factor in the suicide death rate 
appear to be further backed up 
by the geographical listing of 
such deaths. It is shown that 
four of the ten cities having the 
highest death rates are located 
in California and that this con- 
dition is more or less true each 
year. He points out that because 
of the favorable climate a great 
number of unemployed go there 
in search of easier living and 
failing to find that, elect to 
choose what appeals to them as 
an easier way of dying. 

The lowest death rate per 100,- 
000 of population during the past 
decade and a half was 11.5 in 
1923 and the peak was reached 
in 1932 at 17.4. These figures are 


SS 


for the entire country. The rates 
for selected cities were a low of 
11.9 in 1920 against the high of 
21.3 in 1932. 


470 Months 


8 pp ccteeter recent years a great 
amount of thought and rem- 
edial effort has been directed to 
the problem of soil erosion. 
Throughout the South and West 
once productive farm lands have 
been stripped of natural vegeta- 
tion and the soil bled of its repro- 
ductive capacity until it no 
longer was able to feed and 
clothe its owners, nor to buy the 
many products of the city fac- 
tories. Finally, the soil washed 
away and blew away and the 
once independent farm popula- 
tion of the stricken areas have 
scattered to the various relief 
centers. The farm operators dis- 
sipated the natural reserves and 
failed to put back into the ground 
a small part of what they took 
out, a precaution which would 
have altered circumstances in 
their favor. 

In the current issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post is printed 
a graphic account of The Life 
and Death of 470 Acres, which 
gives dramatically the case his- 
tory of a once prosperous corn 
and hog farm in the Dakotas. 
The destruction of the property 
is reviewed in detail, as is the 
present efforts to rehabilitate it 
in which a tenant, a life insur- 
ance company and the United 
States Government all are co- 
operating. The life company ac- 
quired the farm through fore- 
closure after dust storms had 
forced the original owner off the 


LE 


land and, as the author points 
out, life insurance companies 
cannot afford to write off such 
assets. Indications are that not 
only will the company’s invest- 
ment be amply protected within 
five years, but that the land will 
be reclaimed and its original 
value restored. 

It is unfortunate that some 
gifted economist does not write 
and have printed in the same 
powerful medium the story of 
the Life and Death of 470 
Months, showing how John 
Smith squandered 37 years of 
his life, putting none of his earn- 
ings back into his life plan and 
finding the dust storms of pov- 
erty engulfing his existence at 
age 65. Such a story would be 
just as true, dramatic and would 
affect the lives of more people 
than ever are reached through 
farm catastrophe. The Govern- 
ment’s efforts in the field of So- 
cial Security might be likened 
to its soil conservation efforts, 
but all thinking persons are 
aware of the fact that this 
measure, limited in scope as it 
is, represents but a feeble seed- 
ing of the lower forty and that 
the human production plant re- 
quires more strenuous effort to 
rehabiliate it. In fact, that is the 
difference and the tragedy of the 
case of the man whose earning 
capacity has been wasted. The 
farm will stay there ten, twenty 
or thirty years during which 
experiments for its salvation can 
be conducted, but the human 
plant is limited sharply in its 
years. To make certain that its 
latter period will be productive 
of income, a part of each year’s 
crop must go back into the soil. 


—_—_—_——_ 
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OUIS H. PINK was born at 
Wausau, Wis., and is said to 
be the first Superintendent not 
born in New York State. His 
father, Bernhard J. Pink, was a 
professor at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, N. Y. 

The Superintendent has been a 
life long resident of New York 
and is known as a Brooklynite, al- 
though he now resides in Queens 
County. He attended Erasmus 
Hall High School and took his 
college degree at St. Lawrence 
University. When he completed 
his college course, he came to 
New York to study law and be- 
came a resident of the University 
Settlement on the lower East Side 
where he became intensely inter- 
ested in civic matters and par- 
ticularly in model housing. 

Early in his career he earned 
his living practising law in Brook- 
lyn, but his hobby was always 
civic and educational matters. 
He was a member of the New 
York City Board of Education. 
He was one of the organizers of 
the Upanin Club which helped 
homeless young men in Brooklyn 
and developed into the Upanin 
Hotel, a model lodging house, 
something like the Mills Hotels. 
He was appointed to the State 
Housing Board by Governor 
Smith and was instrumental in the 
organization of the Brooklyn Gar- 
den Apartments, one of the first 
model tenements to be erected 
under that law. He became its 
first president. Governor Lehman 







































































































































































































































































LOUIS H. PINK 


appointed him chairman of the 
State Board of Housing in 1938. 
Mr. Pink attended St. Lawrence 
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sophomore, the other a freshman 
—and were members of the col- 
lege debating team. 

He first became connected with 
the insurance department when 
Superintendent Van Schaick asked 
him to do some counsel work in 
connection with the Liquidation 
Bureau in 1932. One thing led 
to another and Mr. Pink was 
shortly requested to become Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Bureau of 
Liquidations, and when Richard 
A. Brennan left, he also took over 
the administration of the Bureau, 
later succeeding Mr. Brennan as 
Head of the Title and Mortgage 
Bureau. 

At the time of the Superinten- 
dent's appointment he was a 
member of the Municipal Hous- 
ing Authority and was one of the 
first to urge the establishment of 
Municipal Housing Authorities. 
He is the author of "The New 
Day in Housing" to which Gov- 
ernor Smith wrote the introduc- 
tion. He frequently repeats: 
“Government alone can clear 
slums, and every dollar intelli- 
gently so spent repays the com- 
munity many times over.” 

In 1929, Mr. Pink was awarded 
the medal given by the Board of 
Education and the Committee on 
Cooperation of Government for 
Public Service. He is a trustee of 
St. Lawrence University and the 
Brooklyn Law School and is Trea- 
surer of the New York Child 


Labor Committee. 
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For All Accident and 


Health Insurance 


Agents, Adjusters 
and Field Men 


Invaluable Works by 
C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


SELECTION OF RISKS BY 
THE CASUALTY SOLICITOR 


Second Edition 


Pertinent instructions for accident and health agents 
in the careful selection of risks so that the minimum 
number of rejections and postponements may be regis- 
tered against the agent. 


Price per copy, 0c 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


SELECTION OF RISKS BY THE LIFE SOLICITOR 
Second Edition 

Similar in purpose to the above, and designed primar- 
ily for use by life agents in the avoidance of rejec- 
tions and postponements. 


Price per copy, 50c 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


Fourth Edition 


This standard text has recently been thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date, making it of particular 
value to adjusters of casualty companies, fraternal 
organizations and transportation companies. Gives 
diagnosis of symptoms and indicates probable length 
of disability occasioned by any illness or accident. 
Divided into three sections: Accidents; Diseases ; and 
Poisoning. Includes valuable tables and glossary of 
terms. Completely indexed, and flexibly bound. 


Price per copy, $6 
Ask for special quantity prices. 


INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER 


Second Edition 


Specially prepared to aid industrial accident and 
health agents to increase their earning capacity. 
Alphabetical arrangement indicates after every dis- 
ease or accident whether such renders prospect unin- 
surable and if so how long, after occurrence, before 
he becomes insurable. Gives instruction in the bases 
of claim adjustments. Divided into four sections: 
Accidents; Diseases; Poisons; and Special Articles. 
Also Medical Vocabulary. Pocket size, flexible 
binding. 
Price per copy, $1.50 


Ask for special quantity prices. 
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The UNION CENTRAL LI 





Bridging the gap between 
“MAYBE | OUGHT TO TAKE IT” and 
“| CAN'T GET ALONG WITHOUT IT!” 


@ Many a sale is lost because the underwriter suc- 
cceds only in stirring up a vague, general uneasiness 
in the prospect’s mind—rather than a sharp aware- 
ness of his family’s specific and vital needs. 


But this difficulty vanishes, with Union Central’s 
new Famuily-needs Forecast. This potent new method 
of selling not only spot-lights the seven vital needs— 
it gives the prospect a crystal-clear picture of just 
what would happen, if his present insurance had to 
care for those needs. 


The result is that the prospect sells himself on add- 
ing protection to fill the gaps. The Forecast has 
given him, probably for the first time, a real under- 
standing of the job he’s got to do—has made it pos- 
sible for him to arrive, by himself, at the conclusion 
that he simply “can’t get along without it!” 


FE Insurance Company 


AT OHIO 























PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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ORCHIDS to these veteran Fieldmen 


who not only have more than a million 


Casper 





dollars of Life insurance in force, but 
also are outstanding producers of 


Accident and Health insurance: 


GEORGE W. COE 
Home Office Agency 


PAUL J. COOPER 


Stockton Agency 


SOL MINZER 
Dallas Agency 


FRANK E. McCOURT 
Golden Gate Agency 
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